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Tue writing of history should presumably serve two functions ; first, the 
pbjective presentation of facts and agents from the past in their historical 
perspective, and, second, interpretation of, or judgement upon, them. The 
first demands self-effacement, the second sympathetic insight; while the 
eader expects a just proportion between the two. In the case of philoso- 
phical systems, if one excepts political, and to a less extent ethical, philosophy, 
he general context of contemporary social and political institutions is of less 
fluence and importance, as a rule, than the thinker’s place and period in the 
succession of such systems. This is not meant to suggest that the philosopher 
snot profoundly affected by the culture, and particularly by the science, of 
his time ; that provides him indeed with the sort of universe on which his 
eflection has to be exercised, as well as with the categories and pre-conceptions 
hich it is his business to examine and assess, For the rest, the political, 
eligious and social milieu has little effect on the philosopher in comparison 
rith preceding history of his own subject. An exception should also be made 
the Middle Ages when scholastic thinkers included the doctrines of the 
atholic Church among their premisses ; though Russell does not regard such 
hinkers—notably Thomas Aquinas—as philosophers in the true sense (484). 
heir work was a rational apologetic for foregone conclusions prescribed on 
he authority of an infallible divine Revelation. Genuine philosophy is the 
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antithesis of any such bias and bondage and they must be free or die who 
speak its tongue. Even Descartes and Leibnitz had to mind their step and 
go to a safe distance or throw sops to Cerberus. The Roman Church has 
always had its watch-dogs and Papal Bulls to worry incautious heretics. But 
if the previous canons are just then this History when weighed in the balances 
will be found wanting, and in excess. The amount of criticism is dispro- 
portionate to that of exposition and it is in the main not historical but by the 
standard of twentieth century Logical Analysis, which also dictates unduly 
what parts of some systems are selected for exposition ; while the summaries 
of general history which so much swell the book, painstaking, instructive and 
admirable as they are in themselves, are hardly, on the whole, to be justified 
by any contribution such history made to the systems or ind to the under- 
standing of them. 


2. 


Russell, in his book running to 864 pages with 52 double-columned pages 
of Index, surveys with hawk-like eye the flutterings of Western Philosophy 
from Thales to Dewey and himself, but omitting, inscrutably, Alexander and 
Whitehead. It is an outstanding contribution to the philosophical literature 
of 1946. The author has managed to squeeze half a gallon of genuine brew 
into a quart pot, even with the addition of that tonic water to help it down. 
Surely the first reaction of natural piety must be an oblation of admiration 
and gratitude. It is the product of long unstinted labour and nothing said 
in this Article must be allowed to detract from its solid merits. Those of us 
whose youth was fed on the heavy indigestible stuff of Erdmann will relish the 
plain homely fare Russell often serves, spiced with many a shake of wit 
and gingered up with odd sardonic sarcasms, It palpitates all through with 
personality in spite of insistence on the claims of truth to impersonality, and 
is marked by a sincerity and earnestness that are apostolic and provocative, 
as of one to whom philosophy means life as well as thought. In particular 
with his mathematical equipment he is not tempted, as has been the way of 
some philosophers, so he says, to dodge problems they cannot understand. 
He can digest the paradoxes that have stuck in their gullet—old chestnuts on 
which they have chewed the cud and “ battened for centuries.”” In the réle 
of critic the present writer may appear like Impudence barking at the heels of 
Dignity ; but this is the age of democracy, equality, and the right of every 
man to a vote and his own opinions, right or wrong. We think this menu 
of “‘ Philosophies 4 la Russell” will be more wholesome and nutritive for 
seasoned connoisseurs who swallow nothing without some grains of salt than 
for aspiring novices. Russell sees everything with his own eyes but it is 
through spectacles with logical-analytical lenses which he hardly ever drops 
from his nose. And when all is said, though he can take any bull by the horns, 
get at its marrow bones, pull its teeth and condense it into a remarkably small 
bottle of Extract, one cannot help thinking that a lot of the original animal 
has, inevitably, got left out as offal. It was a more substantial and impressive 
beast than that or it would not have been fit to survive in philosophical 
history or legend. He comes to bury the Cesars not to praise them, though 
he is quite ready to throw a few withering flowers on their grave. But after 
all, their greatness rather than their littleness concerns mankind. 
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3. 


We shall first comment on those summaries of general history which bulk 
so large because of their alleged influence on the philosophies. We would 
maintain, e.g., that the structure of Plato’s Ideal State is, on the explicit 
evidence of the Republic itself, to be explained from his own psychological 
theory of individual personality and without reference to the Spartan consti- 
tution. Why should Plato be tempted to idealise it and Aristotle to debunk 
it? (118-120). Sparta ruined Athens, sacrificed the good life to military 
efficiency and put the Auxiliaries in the place that ought to be occupied by 
philosophers illuminated by the Idea of the Good. It might be held that the 
German ethos had its fitting rationalisation in Hegel’s political philosophy 
with its deification of the Prussian State, but the Hegelian Logic, which is the 
core of his philosophy, proceeded on a Dialectic which was strictly and 
abstractly logical, taking little account of concrete history, while he regarded 
the history of philosophy as itself philosophy ; and what effect had contem- 
porary German institutions on Kant or modern German Erkenntnisstheorie ? 
It might be alleged that Pragmatism was the natural philosophical rendering 
of the American life and temperament, but cannot William James’s way of 
looking at things be better accounted for by his own temperament and the 
influence of Bergson? Within the same psychological, social and religious 
milieu arose also his opposite number, Josiah Royce, and others who have 
not been pragmatists. We infer that the same general history and environ- 
ment cannot explain what is different, individual and constitutive in any of 
the greater philosophical systems and that Russell’s summaries, while greatly 
enriching—and enlarging—this work, do so unduly and unnecessarily for the 
purpose in hand. 

As for the parts of some systems selected for exposition and the proportions 
of the latter to that of criticism, take for instance the Theetetus of Plato with 
some four pages of the one to six pages of the other, or Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, with some six pages devoted to the Transcendental Esthetic 
and only two: to the Analytic and Dialectic; and also two to the Ethics. 
Surely the Analytic is the heart of the matter and the Critique of Judgement 
worth some notice. But the Aésthetic of course, dealing with space and time, 
gave scope to Russell’s preoccupation with the disciplines of mathematics and 
physics. And can any treatment of Berkeley’s philosophy be adequate 
which disposes of God’s functions in one sentence, duplicated by a witty 
limerick of Ronald Knox ? For Berkeley God is the foundation and keystone 
of the entire structure. The ordered universe with its laws, that objective 
persistent reality over against the ceaseless outs and ins and partialities of 
finite percipience exists in the mind of God, and the percepts of finite minds 
as opposed to dream and imagination, get their stable objectivity only as 
presentations by God. Nature is a Divine Language, a system of signs, whose 
fundamental order, rationality and reliability rest on the Will of God, who is a 
God of order not of caprice. Only so are human knowledge and experience 
possible at all. Take away God from the Berkeleyan Idealism and it collapses 
completely. Russell makes many shrewd comments in his lengthy criticism, 
but they don’t seem to us to undermine the force of Berkeley’s psychology. 
Have we not here an indication of the same limitations and bias as in his 
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handling of William James, which we venture to say is unfair ? The Will or 
Right to Believe is not set forth by James as a general principle, but is strictly 
confined to options that are vital and urgent, where you must act. In default 
of knowledge either way, James maintains that in such cases it is both right 
and reasonable to act by faith, choosing the hypothesis that will give the most 
satisfactory result and may well justify itself in the event, in preference to the 
other alternative which is as likely to be false, while suspense of judgement 
means in effect the same thing as actually choosing this other alternative. 
The policy of never committing oneself in such circumstances till one has 
certainty is neither commonsense, reason nor science. 

Russell is of opinion that perhaps the chief service of philosophy to-day 
is to enable its votaries to live without certainty and yet escape the paralysis 
of hesitation (11). We had thought this was pre-eminently the function of 
faith, necessary in life, where often he who hesitates is lost, and of hypothesis 
indispensable in science. We cannot see that philosophy can offer any help 
in the predicament. A re-reading, too, of the chapter on “ The Notion of 
Truth ” in James’s Pragmatism would remind Russell that James does not 
advocate believing anything you like just because it will “ pay ’—that is a 
travesty—but insists again and again on the necessity of verification by honour- 
ing every consideration that is relevant to the problem of truth in the particular 
case. In the long run only truth will pay, James never doubted that, but the 
accountancy is more complicated than the rationalist has realised. 


4. 


Plato is given six chapters, a large innings, but the exposition is subordi- 
nated all the way through to criticism, and he is laid out and measured not 
by the standard of the quasi-philosophical efforts which constituted his 
meagre inheritance, but by that of Russell and such truth as two centuries of 
modern science and twenty-two of philosophising have since discovered. The 
Theory of Ideas and the Ideal State are put through the rollers of this up-to- 
date mangle and come out as little else than sausage meat, while the Cosmology 
of the Timzus, looked at from the same distance, is reduced to not much more 
than infantile silliness. Can this be the thinker whose work has shed such 
illumination ever since and been grist for their mill to psychologists, moralists, 
educationists, sociologists and metaphysicians even to this day ? The sympa- 
thetic insight and positive appreciation of a historical sense and imagination 
are absent, and the unnatural appetite of sophisticated youth for mere 
destructive criticism prematurely developed. The reader is conducted on a 
tour of historic ruins from which the glory has departed, the master-builders 
not having worked with modern steel and concrete on the principles of the 
latest architecture, as applied by the new firm of Logical Analysts. 

The historian should criticise systems in the historical context of their own 
philosophical period. Obsession with recent technique shows itself capable 
of only scant justice to later philosophers also, e.g. Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, 
Bergson and William James, who worked on other principles. Berkeley’s 
philosophy is built on psychological analysis, and handles the method with 
remarkable directness, cogency and clarity, and due credit might have been 
given him for his genius in showing up the sheer uselessness of Locke’s inert 
matter or inscrutable substance, and for interpreting nature as a “ divine 
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language,” which—the Deity apart—seems not unlike Russell’s own state- 
ments; ‘a piece of matter is nothing but a series of events obeying certain 
laws.” ‘“‘. . . Force goes out of everything . . . there is nothing dynamic 
in dynamics.” 1 Berkeley of course stuck to the ego, to substance in the case 
of minds, while for Russell “‘ the persistent ego seems as fictitious as the 
permanent atom,” as he also points out in his masterly exposition of Hume. 
But we venture to say that Berkeley’s instinct here was right for there is a 
direct awareness of the persistent self, whatever it may be, which is not to be 
identified with the series of transient perceptions. Self-consciousness is not 
just consciousness and it makes a world of difference between spirit and 
matter, even within an evolutionary process. The self is elusive, but we are 
always on its tail, though we cannot quite catch it round the corner. Is that 
not just because it is not an object of perception but the agent that perceives 
all objects, within or without, and it belongs to another stratum than its 
perceptions ? We cannot know it, for it is only revealed in immediate feeling, 
to use Berkeley’s term sympathetically, we have a “ notion ” of it. On what 
compulsion, natural or other, should we be asked to give up this datum of 
immediate awareness too subtle itself for definite knowledge but the condition 
of all definite knowledge of objects ? If matter is to be defined as “* that which 
satisfies the equations of physics,” or as “‘ a logical construction’ ” (684) there 
must be an entity which is satisfied or does the constructing and which, 
therefore, is not itself any sort of equation or logical construction, neither a 
series nor “ structure ” of events. An activity which is mere activity may be 
enough for the science of psychology but it is an abstraction and not the 
reality which thought must postulate. Even William James’s Psychology 
could not dispense with the unifying agent necessary to redeem Hume’s 
atomistic sensations from transient nihilism. Without this spiritual principle 
of self-consciousness there cannot be the order or objectivity of experience. 
Facts are sacred, even those that elude our intellectual grasp, and in this case 
our reach exceeds our grasp. Kant spoke of it as “‘ the synthetic unity of 
apperception,” and there is no getting away from it, even if we can’t get at it, 
and it implies what we mean by a spiritual ego or self. 


5. 


Russell is content to say that he cannot follow philosophers who deal in 
“intuition ” and “ mysticism,” which are quite out of his beat, a happy 
hunting ground of temperament, dogma, prejudice and nebulous speculation. 
He will not allow any “ higher knowledge ” than that of science, or any 
conception of an “‘ Unknowable ” which though indeterminate may yet have 
a positive content and significance, as Herbert Spencer was compelled to 
recognise. This limitation comes out in his treatment of Bergson where we 
find him tarred with the same brush as the philosophers who dodge or 
depreciate what they cannot understand, or what they think is not worth 
the fag of trying to understand. Bergson, he tells us, makes analogies and 
similes do the work of thought. Elsewhere he has said that Bergson’s appeal 
is to “ mystical faith,” not to reason and that Creative Evolution is not 
argument but “ poetical fancy ” (240). He might as well find fault with the 
popular expositions of physics or astronomy by Eddington and Jeans. Any 
1 Twentieth Century Philosophy (1943, p. 248) 
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student of Bergson knows he must wipe great drops of cerebral sweat from his 
brow if he is inwardly to apprehend the conceptions of real duration, space, 
memory, freedom, intuition, etc. And he will thank Providence for the 
illumination of the analogies, similes and poetic fancies of Creative Evolution. 
Does Russell make up his account with the fact that the abstract realms of 
Mathematics and Physics are not reality but only diagrams of it, and that you 
cannot reduce the richer, more concrete, more real world of ‘the human mind 
and spirit to algebraic equations nor pluck out their mystery with the help 
of logarithms or linguistic devices ? We have heard of a Cambridge don who 
declared he could not love his wife if she were not an algebraic equation ! 
Spirit as well as space has its paradoxes and antinomies which are insoluble 
by reason. Three-fourths of life is made up of them and it is perforce a case 
of solvitur ambulando. Reason, like the rest, is in evolution and is not yet 
a final or perfect instrument. Russell well knows there is a “‘ knowledge of 
acquaintance,” and it transcends all descriptions and analyses ; there is an 
insight that has its fitful dawn in the intuitions and mysticism of love. Tis 
the poets and musicians know, and though in the nature of the case it is not 
definite, it is more penetrating, revealing and adequate to reality than any 
rationalisations, Contemporary psychology lays stress on the subconscious 
as the dim-lit vault through whose arches “ gleams that untravelled world 
that fades for ever and for ever as we move.” ‘William James with his 
uncanny flair for realities found in that depth a haunt not only of morbid 
complexes but of revelations from the Beyond. It is not merely gas-lit and 
there are reflections in its groping passages of ‘‘ the fountain light of all our 
day, the master light of all our seeing.’ 

In a remarkable passage Russell speaks of Plato’s philosophy as a “ kind 
of vision,” the vision of truth (145, 146). In its immediacy, so-called, it 
incorporates past experience and processes of thought like any kind of “‘ see- 
ing ’’ which has any significance ; it is, he says, an ‘‘ intimate union of thought 
and feeling,’’ the source of ‘“‘ most of the best creative work in art, in science, 
in literature and in philosophy,” “‘ a state of mind in which, after long labour, 
truth or beauty appears, or seems to appear in a sudden glory.” At the 
moment it is utterly convincing, but alas such visions may, like an unsub- 
stantial pageant faded, leave nought but a nasty smell of petroleum behind 
(145). ‘* Plato has no understanding of philosophical syntax.” Perhaps, 
and he was not so clear about his vision of the Ideas after a long bout with 
the Eleatic inside him who tied him up in knots, gave him a lot to worry 
about, and left him still scratching his head. One thing emerges from the 
tussle, for Russell, viz., that the distinction between reality and appearance 
won’t work, and “‘ any attempt to divide the world into portions, of whieh one 
is more real than the other, is doomed to failure ” (151). And this, on the 
ground that the appearance, like the reality, must exist, and so be part of the 
latter. 


6. 


If there is any conception without which it seems impossible to understand 
life, morality or art, it is surely that of “‘ degrees of reality.”” What other 
foundation can there be for a critique of perception, or for the pursuit of 
goodness, beauty, or truth itself? Does not its whole justification lie in the 
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fact that in proportion as we manage to organise those ideals into our life the 
latter becomes more “‘ real,’’ more significant, more satisfying and enduring ? 
Can there be a scale of values if there be no gradations or hierarchy of reality 
reared on the ground-floor of existence? Whence their authority over us to 
rule and direct our life, invest it with substance, permanence, significance and 
something like a dedication if these Ideals are but intrigues in the air like a 
fictitious mirage ? Do they not exercise lordship over us because they are 
transcendent realities, and have more reality, metaphysical reality, than the 
shallow, transitory things and satisfactions men may pursue ? Has not the 
life of a true man more richness, depths, adequacy and therefore more reality 
than that of a society ‘“* butterfly ” ? Surely it has communions with reality 
which an amceba cannot draw into its meagre existence. Value is reality. 
Our cosmic history is a creative evolution on its temporal side ; the spirit of 
man creates systems of thought, codes of morals, realms of art, but these are 
not just new creations, encroachments on the vacuum that lies beyond the 
latest contour of actual evolution. Are they not rather unfoldings, revela- 
tions, of the Reality that progressively discloses itself through the developing 
faculties of human personality, which is not so much their creator as the 
medium of their emergence into the world of actuality ? Man is an organ for 
the revelation of the inmost truth and nature of existence, which, as the 
Hegelians put it, comes to self-consciousness in him. He creates new environ- 
ments as he developes the fullness of his personality and spins new institutions 
out of the spiritual cocoon within him, but in so doing he is only giving an 
embodiment in time to values that are transcendent, and have their habita- 
tions in eternity. Otherwise he is only creating subjective illusions, in which 
case progress, intellectual, moral, zesthetic, would mean expanding adaptation 
to a widening environment of illusion and further coagulations of fiction. In 
such case why should not falsehood, evil, ugliness and all unrighteousness 
have as valid sanctions and work as well? Value would be a word without 
objective meaning beyond anthropomorphic convention based on convenience, 
and the categorical imperative be a pure fake. The only true philosophy 
would be Pragmatism. 


: 


The “definite knowledge ” which Russell assigns to science, the pure 
empiricism which he himself discovers at the end of his examination of 
Hume’s philosophy to be “ insufficient for science ’’ (699), is not the only 
kind of knowledge, nor the most important kind for man. It too rests on 
some dogma of its own, “some d priori principle ” (699), on faith shall we 
say, which only differs from that of theology by the difference of subject 
matter and of the kind of verification which is appropriate to the case. We 
hold no brief for the theology which claims infallibility or finality for the 
dogmas of one particular religion and finds no support in reason or history 
for its excessive claims. All temporal things flow and theology is, inevitably, 
in the stream. ‘* Supernatural ”’ revelation cannot rescue it for such revela- 
tion is limited to what finite minds have the capacity to apprehend at any 
stage of their development and is conditioned by its own historical tradition. 
On the other hand man is a “ borderland creature,” an amphibian, engaged 
in an adventure between the charted world of sense and science and the 
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uncharted world of spirit beyond the horizons of space and time. He is but 
ill-adjusted to the material world about him for in his deepest nature he is 
disturbed by dreams and intimations of a transcendent world. He has his 
voices and glimpses, dependent for their clarity, as in all forms of higher 
human experience, on the appropriate discipline and cultivation. He would 
not have them if reason were not in his very make-up but they are not to be 
wholly rationalised any more than the data of sense-perception ; they have 
to be critically accepted. Man is still like a fish half out of water. Once 
there were aquatic creatures with fins, gills, eyes, inner organs to correspond 
with the watery element in which they were immersed, but some of them 
were impelled by a strange tropism, an inchoate instinct or appetency which 
called them towards a land beyond the river and would not let them rest ; 
they made awkward instinctive experiments but at last they managed to 
modify the old organs and grow new ones which made them unfit to live 
wholly in water and water unfit for them to live in wholly and they developed 
finally into land creatures taking the high road that was to lead along the 
ascent towards life of far richer scope and reference in a larger environment, 
culminating in man with still unrealised possibilities as we know him to-day. 
What reason is there to suppose there are not yet higher worlds to conquer 
and environments to inhabit, or that the faculties which give valid intimations 
of them will not be similarly inchoate, indefinite and vague, of the nature of 
spiritual tropisms, instincts, intuitions, imaginations, or insights, which outrun 
definite knowledge and what can be demonstrated by reason, itself a faculty 
still in evolution? Logical Analysis may apply to the level and sphere of 
science, but higher ranges of experience are likelier to make their presence felt 
to the sensitiveness and suggestibility of the whole human personality at its 
growing points, to the probing antenne of the poet, artist and mystic with 
their intuitions and finer instincts, rather than to scientists researching into 
the facts and actualities of the world which sense has already consolidated, 
and which intellect masters by a method of analysis and abstraction. Philo- 
sophy itself by a more comprehensive use of reason on a wider and richer 
range of data—as well as religion with its more immediate inner experience— 
has made us conscious of the rational incompleteness and felt insufficiency of 
this world in space and time and finds itself driven to postulate a transcendent 
reality not only nearer to the heart’s desire as expressed in the religious 
hunger of the human spirit, that nostalgia of the infinite which is inexplicable 
on any positivist philosophy, but also nearer the satisfaction of reason itself. 
Dub or debunk this upward reach beyond our grasp as “‘ mystical faith ” or 
‘poetic fancy,” temperamental bias, moonshine or wish fulfilment ; but 
there is ample suggestion in cosmic evolution, biological history, in all the 
rational antinomies and spiritual dissatisfactions that emerge in this pheno- 
menal world of ours, that it is no other than a deep inward urge to truth in 
its wholeness, under a rational and instinctive need to find completer adapta- 
tion to the Whole or Absolute as the only way toward spiritual equilibrium 
and rest. : 

Russell apparently is no listener to this drift of pinions on his own “ clay- 
shuttered door,” or has decided to shut his ears to it by a self-denying ordi- 
nance that condemns all life and history to final extinction, redeemed only 
by human dignity. Mind reaches the end of its tether, in H. G. Wells’s 
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phrase, and the last impulse of a scientific culture is to accept heroic suicide 
by inanition with that gesture of consummate grace which befits martyrs to 
impersonal truth. But those who think there may be more meaning and 
sense at the heart of all this unintelligible world, even though they have to 
go to mystical faith and metaphysics to find it, might be spared the rather 
strident reprobation of their treachery, unveracity, self-sophistication and 
fanaticism in the interest of a dishonourable peace and an ignoble edification, 
which in the last chapter of this History becomes a cant—almost a rant. 

It is however a risky escapade to criticise Russell’s philosophical technique, 
for somewhere in this highly concentrated History of Western Civilisation in 
relation to Philosophy some dictum or judgement of profound import will 
probably be found which does not seem strictly consistent with Logical 
Analysis and reveals the working of an Idealism, that it is his way to reject 
in its historic expressions. In flashes here and there he betrays awarenes 
that there are cracks in the ground on which he takes his empiricist stance 
and through these cracks the flame of slumbering volcanoes may yet burst 
forth. ‘In Hume the empiricist philosophy culminated in a scepticism 
which none could refute and none could accept ”’ (514). ‘‘ Hume has proved 
that pure empiricism is not a sufficient basis for science ” (699). Extreme 
subjectivity is “‘ a form of madness,” but so, also, he adds, are the emerging 
“power philosophies ” inspired by a scientific mentality that produces 
means but gives no guidance as to the ends in which society can find the 
safe and saving use of them—a predicament in which “the powers that 
be ” are all dressed up but don’t know where to go and may too easily 
go wrong. Russell has his oracular moments, his times of visitation from 
the immortal gods when reason does its perfect work by merging into 
insight—or dare we say mystical intuition ?—and in the unearthly light of a 
City of God (515) over the hills we see the light by which we must rebuild 
these cities of the plain. For this, he says, “‘a new philosophy will be 
needed.” But it will be a little disappointing to sundry readers that his last 
chapter should be a short codicil reaffirming the faith and written in the 
unwavering accent, of a Positivism that seems to fortify its impersonal logic 
with an infusion of personal emotion, making it strong meat at least for those 
more squeamish theological palates which cannot abide the taste of any 
dogmatism that is not seasoned with a Christian orthodoxy and revelation 
whose rights are patented and strictly reserved, in accordance with some very 
inscrutable and highly dubious “ grace of God.”’ Against such egregious 
divine favouritism Russell’s protest must be allowed in the name of human 
justice and reason.’ 


R. NICOL CROSS. 


OxForpD. 


1 Bertrand Russell: History of Western Philosophy, and its connection with Political and 
Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present day. Allen and Unwin, 21/-. 
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THE SICKNESS OF CHRISTENDOM. 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR THOMAS CALLANDER. 
ARNOLD LUNN 


In his diagnosis of the sickness of Christendom in a recent issue of the H1BBERT 
JourRNAL, Professor Thomas Callander attributes to me the view that “ the 
success of Christianity has been marred by the Great Schism.” It may be as 
well to explain my reasons for holding a belief that the only remedy for our 
distracted planet is a return to Christianity, and that the evils of which 
Professor Callander complains are due to the dechristianisation of Europe. 
For the type of piety which was the fruit of traditional Anglicanism and of 
that old-fashioned Methodism with which I came into contact in my youth 
I have nothing but the sincerest respect. Every schismatic communion 
starts with a capital of Catholic doctrine. It is to what was positive and 
Catholic and not to what was Protestant and negative that schismatic 
communions derive their strength. 

Unfortunately the doctrine of all communions which separate themselves 
from the Catholic Church seems to evaporate under the influence of Gresham’s 
law which applies to bad doctrine no less than to bad currency. Christianity 
divorced from authority evolves into Unitarianism open or camouflaged. 
Characteristic of this tendency is an article by the Bishop of Birmingham in 
the July issue. The Bishop draws attention to “‘ the fundamental likeness 
in the practical teaching of the three men whom we rightly regard as the 
greatest spiritual leaders of the past.” The three men to whom the Bishop 
refers are Confucius, an agnostic, Buddha and Jesus. There is nothing in 
his article with which a Unitarian could quarrel and nothing which a tradi- 
tional Christian could applaud. The best that the Bishop could say for 
immortality is that “ of such a belief there is no proof, but it is taught by 
Christ and his supernatural understanding is not to be despised.” ‘ Not to be 
despised |’ 

In the same issue Mr Shelton rightly points out that the belief that Jesus 
Christ was God (not merely divine in the sense in which all inspired prophets 
may be said to partake of divinity) finds “its best and most consistent 
expression in Roman Catholicism ”’ and he implies that if Catholicism be 
rejected it is illogical to continue to believe either in the Godhead of Jesus 
or in miracles or in any form of spiritual intrusion into the affairs of this 
planet. 

Religion is not merely knowledge about God, it is the practice of the 
presence of God and few modernists would deny that prayer and devotion 
seem to come more easily to Catholics than to modernists. ‘As to my 
practice,” wrote Tyrrell to a friend who asked him about prayer, ‘I have 
gradually grown dumb.” I quote from memory for I am writing this article 
in Switzerland. 
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Whether Unitarianism be true may be a question of opinion, but no 
competent observer of the contemporary world could deny that in proportion 
as Christianity fades into Unitarianism, explicit or implicit, it loses its 
evangelical power and its influence on the world of men. I have yet to meet 
a young Swiss Protestant who is a regular churchgoer and I have only met 
one Swiss of any age who claimed to number among his (or her friends) a 
Protestant churchgoer. My father, the late Sir Henry Lunn, convened 
Reunion conferences at Miirren in the ’thirties. The leading continental 
Protestants at these conferences always reminded me of those battalions 
composed solely of officers in the last phase of the. Russian army, as it 
disintegrated under the influence of Bolshevism. 

Modernism is a philosophy for intellectuals rather than a religion for 
mankind. Like the Roman Stoicism of Seneca and unlike the Greek Stoicism 
of Epictetus, it presupposes a certain standard of living. Modernists are 
over-represented in learned societies and under-represented in the slum 
parishes or the mission field. If God wishes man to know, love and worship 
him, there is something suspect about a form of Theism which only appeals 
to the well-educated, and it is because the communions which separate 
themselves from Rome seem unable to resist the sterilising and paralysing 
influence of modernism that I regard the Reformation as the greatest disaster 
in the history of Christendom. 

It is not, however, in the debate between Rome and other communions 
that Professor Callander is interested. ‘‘ The glaring fact,’’ he writes, “is 
that the Churches have had a long innings, and that at the close of the innings 
Christendom is no better than a moral shambles.” It is to this indictment 
that I must reply. 

Shortly before he died my father said to me: ‘“ Life was very simple 
when I was a boy. In those days it was easy for a young Liberal to believe 
that democracy and education and free trade would solve all our major 
problems and that war and gross poverty would gradually vanish from the 
world, Alas! I have lived on as an old man to see the brutality of the pagan 
world into which Christ was born returning over vast areas of Europe. 
Russia to-day is oppressed by a tyranny far more brutal than the worst 
tyrannies of the pagan world into which Christ was born.” 

Professor Callander claims that Christianity has had a long innings and 
has failed. To this I reply that Europe steadily improved under the influence 
of Christianity and no less steadily declined as Christianity declined. Christ- 
tianity is a leaven which slowly leavens the lump of unregenerate humanity. 
Every nation and every individual has the chance to accept what the Greeks 
called ¢ddappaxov abavafias, “the medicine of immortality.” There is no 
such thing as inevitable progress for nations progress in proportion as they 
accept, and decline in proportion as they reject, the truths which God proposes 
for our acceptance. The slow transformation of Christendom into secularised 
societies coincides with a no less notable moral and cultural decline. 

Under the influence of Christianity the slave, a mere chattel under Roman 
law, with no more rights than an animal, evolved into the serf whose natural 
rights were protected by law and by custom and finally slavery and serfdom 
could not resist the erosive power of Christianity. ‘* Christianity is a climate,” 
writes Chesterton, ‘‘ and in that climate the slave cannot grow.” 
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Russia, the first European country formally to adopt Atheism as a State 
philosophy, is the first country in which slavery has returned. Koestler 
estimates that more than.10 per cent. of the Russian population are com- 
manded to forced labour and even the worker who is nominally free, cannot, 
like the serf of old, leave the place in which he works without permission. 

Under the influence of Christianity war was gradually rendered less brutal. 
The Paz Ecclesiae, introduced in the tenth century, was designed to secure 
the immunity of non-combatants and their property. In the eleventh 
century the Church secured a prohibition of private warfare during the 
week-end which was later extended to last from Wednesday evening till 
Monday morning. 

Mr Winston Churchill, in the life of his great ancestor, describes the 
humane attitude of Governments to those whom we now designate as enemy 
aliens, and he continues with gentle irony : 


“This passage will jar on the modern mind. We see how strong 
was the structure of Christendom in those times, and with what restraints 
even warring nations acted. . . . In the twentieth century mankind 
has shaken itself free from all those illogical, old-world prejudices, and 
achieved the highest efficiency of brutal, ruthless war.” 


And Mr Churchill proceeds to give other examples of “‘ archaic doctrine,”’ the 
inevitable armistice at the end of battle to rescue the wounded “ instead of 
leaving them to perish inch by inch in agony in No Man’s Land,” the courtesies 
extended to the enemy, passports to traverse hostile territory by the shortest 
routes home ... no hatred, apart from military antagonism was coun- 
tenanced . . . mob violence and mechanical propaganda has not yet been 
admitted to the adjustments of international disputes.” 

These courtesies, as Mr Churchill realises, were the consequence of the 
restraints which Christianity imposed upon war. Modern totalitarian war 
begins with the French Revolution and with the revolt against Christianity 
with which that revolution was associated, a revolt in the course of which, as 
Burke complained, the Jacobins destroyed “‘ that mode of civilised war which, 
more than anything else, has distinguished the Christian religion.”” Under 
the Kaiser Germany still belonged to Christendom and still gave nominal 
assent to Christian standards. The worst of the atrocities alleged against the 
German armies in that war appear civilised compared with the bestialities 
to which Nazis have confessed in the dock. The virtual repudiation of Chris- 
tianity by the Nazis has coincided, as in Russia where the repudiation was 
more formal, with a return to the brutalities of the pagan world into which 
Christ was born. 

It is easier to squander capital than to accumulate it. It has only needed 
a few short decades for Russia and Germany to lose the hard-won gains of the 
Christian ethos, hard won because the Church is always fighting against the 
grain of human nature, that strange compound of selfishness, vanity and 
cruelty. 

The saint is the greatest of all arguments for Christianity, for in the 
Christian climate the saint still flowers and still sweetens this tormented 
' world with the scent of Paradise. But the negative influence of Christianity 
as a brake on evil men should not be underestimated. _ It is instructive in this 
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ate 


; respect to compare the Church at its worst, the Spanish Inquisition, for 
‘ler 


instance, with persecutions as in Russia, or to compare the worst of Christian 
tyrants with the modern dictators who are unrestrained by the slightest fear 










































ot, of spiritual sanctions. Mussolini instigated the murder of Matteoti in 
je much the same spirit as Henry II instigated the murder of St Thomas a 
al. Becket, but Mussolini did not flog himself at the tomb of Matteoti. 
ure It is, indeed, as Mr Walter Lippman remarked, “no accident that the 
ith only open challenge to the totalitarian State has come from men of deep 
the religious faith.” And why? Because “ the Stoics,” like the modernists, 
till “‘spoke quietly and in terms intelligible only to an elite.” ‘‘ Christianity 
brought its good news to the masses and anchored the rights of men in the 
the structure of the universe. It set these rights apart where they were beyond 
my human interference. Thus the pretensions of despots became heretical. 


And since that revelation, though many despots have had the blessings of 
the clergy, no tyranny has possessed a clear title before the tribunal of the 





human conscience, no slave has had to feel that the hope of freedom was 
nd for ever foreclosed.” 4 
nd If a patient refuses to take the medicine which his doctor prescribes 
sensible people blame the patient. Professor Callander, on the other hand, 
blames the medicine and scolds the Church, because the world rejects that 
‘he one sovereign cure for the evils of this tormented planet. 
of By implication Professor Callander blames Christians for the horrors 
ws of two world wars, and tries to strengthen his indictment of Christianity by 
est over-emphasis on the brutalising effect of war and by an ungenerous blindness 
adil to the chivalry which still survives even in modern war. He quotes 
en Bosanquet’s remark in 1986: ‘“ The true warrior is the knight of the holy 
spirit, and in the modern soldier at his best we find the knight of the holy 
he spirit, and in the modern soldier at his best we find more than traces of his 
wal temper.” And Professor Callander adds: “‘ Thirty years later it is incon- 
ity ceivable that any sober thinker could pen anything so patently false: The 
os courage which has supplied the motive power of this war is the courage of 
*h, hate and anger; and that, observed Bosanquet, as already the Pagan 
ler knew, is a hideous and bestial courage.” 
1a This gratuitous attack on the fighting forces is as ill-informed as it is 
he ungenerous. Certainly there was little hatred or anger among the young men 
ad whom I used to train for international ski racing and who subsequently 
- defended the honour of Britain in a grimmer game. Geoffrey Appleyard, a 
= magnificent skier, twice decorated for gallantry before he died on a commando 
ch raid, was wholly free from hatred as is obvious from his frequently referring 
in his letters to the German skiers against whom he had raced. Appleyard 
ed was a devout Christian and a keen member of the Oxford Groups. During 
he the siege of Malta, my son, who captained the British team on five occasions, 
he wrote an article for our Ski Year Book in which he, too, paid a tribute to the 
nd many German and Austrian friends against whom he had raced. I spent a 
week in July, 1940, with an aircraft battery above Dover Harbour. It was 
he at the time of the great air battles over the Channel, but the German air force 
ed might have been a visiting football team for all the hatred which they 
ty inspired. 
us 1 The Good Society, by Walter Lippman, p. 378. 
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The denigration of the fighting man is a phenomenon peculiar to this age past 
and is partly due to the inevitable inferiority complex of the non-combatant, of P 
but those of us who lived through 1940 in England find it difficult to forget Jeho 
what the many owe to the few, and even if we felt that their courage was only take 
‘* bestial courage,’ would prefer not to voice such sentiments. Cent 

Professor Callander continues : I 

“The fact is plain and undeniable. Two millenia of propaganda have by ‘ 
culminated in a sanguinary massacre of the innocents in which the Churches uphi 
effaced themselves and simply did not count, save as accessories. And for text: 
the most part the public was hardly surprised. So much had been heard of back 
the failure of the Churches that their apostacy in the gravest of all crises was to ft 
taken for granted.” I 

It would be interesting to discover precisely what Professor Callander com] 
means by the “ apostacy ” of the Churches in this war. Does he, for instance, also: 
condemn Cardinal Hinsley, whose. patriotic leadership in 1945 had reper- I kn 
cussions far outside the limits of his communion ? Does he blame the Anglican exag 
hierarchy for their failure to urge England to accept Hitler’s terms ? It was prob 
our refusal to surrender in 1940 which saved Europe from Nazislavery. Was rare, 
that refusal wrong ? with 

Consistent pacifists who condemn all resistance to aggression are more more 
rational than those who attempt to reconcile two inconsistent theses, that it So pt 
was right for England to fight on in 1940, and that it was no less right to tradi 
scold the. Churches for their failure to preach surrender. Semi-pacifists of tradi 
this school concede that the sort of young men who volunteer for commando s 
raids may be idealists of a rather low order, praiseworthy in so far as they act to th 
up to their rather unsophisticated ideas of duty, but less praiseworthy than of S 
idealists who are too spiritual to fight. ingré 

Professor Callander’s indictment of the churches runs true to type in so begit 
far as he qualified his general condemnation by a triubte to the Quakers. impe 
Whereas almost anything may be said against the Church of Rome without me. 
incurring a charge of uncharitableness, the Society of Friends is, by common Lois; 
consent, immune from criticism. Professor Callander considers them to be histo 
“the only religious community which has stood by the principle of love.” Salm 
The Christian warrior, such as Geoffrey Appleyard, who “ lays down his life [, and 
for his friends ’’ exemplifies the ‘* greater love ” to which St John refers, and dogn 
is, to me, at least, a more authentic Christian than the young man who T 
accepts a non-combatant service in UNRA or some similar organisation. for d 

The words of Our Lord which the Christian pacifist quotes in support me 4 
of his creed are certainly no clearer than those in which he condemns the inter 
acquisition of wealth. There is something suspect about a form of liberalism 
which allows a man to avoid not only the discomforts of the trenches, but Mo 
also the discomforts of poverty. 

Jesus explicitly stated that he came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but he could not possibly have regarded organised warfare as of 
its very nature contrary to God’s will without repudiating the law and the 
prophets, for the basis of the Jewish faith was the belief that the chosen 

people entered Palestine under the direct command of God. It was not even 
a defensive war but an act of naked aggression which was, none the less, 
enjoined by God. Warfare was not something, which was allowed in time 
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past, like polygamy, “‘ because of the hardness of your hearts.” The invasion 
of Palestine was carried out in obedience to the explicit commandment of 
Jehovah, And it is worthy of note that whereas Christ said to the woman 
taken in adultery: “Go and sin no more,” He did not say to the good 
Centurion “‘ Go and fight no more.” 

Professor Callander’s attack on the Church seems to be inspired partly 
by: an emotional reaction against the horrors of war and partly by an 
unhistorical conception of Christianity arrived at by concentrating on a few 
texts divorced from their context and by a complete disregard for the whole 
background of the Old Testament which Our Lord came not to destroy but 
to fulfil. 

His tribute to Loisy interested me. As an undergraduate I bought a 
complete set of the H1sBerT JouURNAL and read not only Loisy’s books but 
also the many articles on modernism which appeared in the H1ssERT JOURNAL. 
I knew too little to suspect that his reputation for scholarship might be 
exaggerated but even in those days I never felt that Loisy’s approach to the 
problem of Gospels was as scientific as he pretended. Accurate reporting is 
rare, and admittedly the hypothesis that Our Lord’s words were reported 
with more than Boswellian accuracy has its own difficulties, but is certainly 
more consistent and easier to defend than the doctrine of selective inerrancy 
so popular with modernists, according to which any text which tells against 
traditional Christianity is inerrant and any text which tells in favour of 
traditional Christianity is a later interpolation. 

Shortly after leaving Oxford I came across by chance Salmon’s Introduction 
to the New Testament and Bishop Lightfoot’s reply to the anonymous author 
of Supernatural Religion. I began my reading of these books with an 
ingrained prejudice against orthodoxy. Lightfoot, I felt, would inevitably 
begin with the dogma in which he believed, and end with the conclusions 
imposed on him by that dogma, but before long an uneasy suspicion assailed 
me. Was Lightfoot perhaps more scientific than Loisy ? Was it not perhaps 
Loisy who began with a dogma, the dogma that God never intervenes in 
history ? My conversion to Christianity began with the realisation that it was 
Salmon and Lightfoot who were scientific in their approach to the evidence 
and that it was Loisy whose judgements were vitiated by preconceived 
dogmas, particularly the dogma that miracles do not occur. 

The HrsBert JouRNAL has a well-deserved reputation as an open forum 
for discussion of religious difficulties. I am grateful to the Editor for giving 
me an opportunity of contributing to a JourNna. of which I have been an 
interested reader for forty years. 

ARNOLD LUNN. 


MURREN, SWITZERLAND. 











LOISY’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 
HUGH BROWN, D.Lirr. 


In the July issue of this Journal, 1946, I had an article entitled “ Alternative 
Views of Christianity,” in which I outlined three alternatives, each based on a 
different view of Christ’s divinity. On reading Professor Callander’s article 
on Loisy, however, in the same issue, I realised that I had omitted a fourth 
alternative of extreme importance. My reason was that I was considering 
only positive views of Christianity, such as a professed Christian might hold, 
but did not notice that though Loisy’s position is based on a negative view 
of Christ’s divinity, it is a very positive view of Christianity, and should have 
been included. I should like to repair my omission. ' 

Professor Callander in his article has given a short résumé of Loisy’s 
position. I shall first recall its main points, and then discuss its relation to 
my three alternatives. 

In the days of Jesus there was in Palestine, and far beyond, a powerful 
wave of enthusiastic expectation of the imminent coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and its Messiah. Jesus fell a victim to this enthusiasm, and believed 
himself destined to be the expected Messiah. He was not divine, and notably 
fallible. He was a visionary who utterly misread the signs of the times, and 
paid the penalty of his error with his life. He had a brilliant spark of that 
divine fire which appears in a multitude of other human martyrs, but was in 
no way unique, and there was dross in his gold. The Gospel accounts of him 
are unreliable. The Sermon on the Mount, and other admirable ethical 
sentiments attributed to him, were probably not his. The gospel of the 
Reign, the imminent coming of the Kingdom, and the Messianic mission was 
the core of his teaching, and ethical and theological doctrines, including the 
principle of self-sacrificing love, which, according to Professor Callander, is 
Christianity, were foreign to his ideas. The picture of him presented to us 
in the Gospels, even when divested of its miraculous embellishments, is a 
fabrication built up gradually by the faith of the Church, and has little 
resemblance to him. But the faith of the Church, when purged of its dross 


by modern scholarship and modern religious feeling, refined by centuries of 


religious experience, contains principles of the very highest value, which, 
though not miraculously guaranteed, have their own intrinsic authority, and 
can, without any undue stretching of language, be called divine. 

This position has much in common with the traditional view, which has 
always stressed what the Church thought about Christ, rather than what he 
himself thought, said, and did. Moreover, the Church has always pride< 
itself on its power of development to meet new situations. It may be 
ultimately driven to accept Loisy’s position, but probably not for some time. 

Loisy may have more success with naturalistic Christians. A large 
proportion of these would be willing to go the whole way with him, chiefly 
208 
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LOISY’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY 209 
those who are more interested in the application of Christian principles to life 
than to their embodiment in a real person. My father, who defined religion 
for me as “ devotion to one’s highest ideal,” and found his own ideal best 
expressed in a human Christ, would probably have accepted Loisy’s position. 
A Christ fabricated by an inspired faith would have expressed his ideal 
equally well. I see no reason why the Society of Friends should not accept it. 
From this point of view it seems to have all the advantages Professor Callander 
claims for it. 

On the other hand, many naturalistic Christians feel that they cannot go 
all the way with Loisy. He underrates the importance of real persons. 
Religion of the Christian type does not come to most of us by meditation on 
principles and ideas, but by catching it from real persons whom we know either 
directly or from vivid and credible accounts. And though individuals may 
have their own private ideal heroes and saints, a great communal religion like 
Christianity must draw its inspiration from a central person who can both 
be regarded as ideal and accepted as real. They believe that Christians have 
been right in always supposing that they possessed such a fountain of inspira- 
tion in Jesus, and the fact that the stream of inspiration was from the first so 
strong seems to them to show, in the absence of more conclusive evidence, 
that it came from a real person and not a subsequent fabrication. 

The third view of Christianity, which regards the real human Jesus as 
divine, and believes that his human spirit is a true incarnation and revelation 
of the spirit of God, would accept almost the whole of Loisy’s theories, but 
would, of course, demur to his final conclusion that the real Jesus was not 
divine. Of course, if his conclusion is correct, we must accept it, whether we 
like it or not, but at best it is only probable, and I do not believe it is even 
that. Unfortunately, my argument depends not only on the logical applica- 
tion of general principles, but on my own experience, I am a witness as well 
as a pleader. I shall therefore have to be more personal than is usually 
desirable in a general discussion. 

I shall begin with Bosanquet’s remark in 1916, quoted by Professor 
Callander: ‘“ The true warrior is a Knight of the Holy Spirit, and in the 
modern soldier at his best we find more than traces of his temper.”’ Professor 
Callander’s comment is: “ Thirty years later it is inconceivable that any 
sober thinker could pen anything so patently false. The courage which 
supplied the motive power of this war is the courage of hate and anger. . . .” 
Now I wish to state at the outset, before leading evidence, that after sober 
thought I am prepared to maintain that Bosanquet’s remark was true about 
the first world war, and would still be true if made about the second. I will 
add that I am prouder to-day to belong to the human race than ever before, 
and on the whole more hopeful about its future, and this in spite of the fact 
that I admit the truth of almost all the charges brought against it in Professor 
Callander’s indictment. 

I enlisted in the infantry in 1914, and served in the army for four and a 
half years in various capacities as private, N.C.O., and officer. During the 
greater part of my service I was a junior officer in close touch both with the 
ranks and with senior officers. In the last eighteen months I was attached 
to corps headquarters, where I saw a good deal of the higher staff. I was 
attached at various times to eight different units, and seventeen officers’ 
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messes, one of them a French mess where no English was spoken. I had also 
to censor a great many soldiers’ letters. In all this varied experience I never 
once observed any sign of hate, not once. So far as I could make out, not a 
single soldier I knew enlisted from hate of the enemy. When there was any 
alloy, as there often was, in the sense of duty which was their primary motive, 
it was not hate, but vanity, desire of adventure, or pressure of public opinion. 
When they settled down into army life they developed a spirit of kindliness, 
comradeship, sympathy, and mutual helpfulness, with a refreshing absence 
of the. petty squabbles so familiar in civilian groups. Even the lack of 
privacy, so bitterly resented at first, became later almost pleasant. There 
was a general feeling that interest in one another’s affairs would naturally be 
friendly. The censoring of letters, at first an affront, soon became inoffensive, 
and then forgotten. The letters I censored were an education to me. Some 
of the writers had a natural humour and cheerfulness which nothing could 
depress ; others were resolutely cheerful for the benefit of those at home ; 
but the majority were patient, steadfast, homesick souls, wearying for the war 
to finish, but faithfully enduring it to the end, in order to protect the land 
and the people they loved. These men were both pathetic and heroic, but 
in camp they seemed ordinary, friendly, helpful soldiers. 

The general atmosphere of friendliness included the enemy. We had a 
fellow feeling for him. He was in the same boat.with ourselves. He was 
exposed to the same dangers, hardships, and privations. He was probably 
even more homesick than we were, since from all accounts he had not the 
elastic spirit and sense of humour which kept us going. He believed, as we 
did, that in fighting he was only doing his duty, for his superiors had told 
him so, and he, having a mental deference towards his superiors from which, 
thank Heaven, we were free, took it all in. Of course, in the way of duty he 
would try to shoot us whenever he could, just as we would try to shoot lim, 
but there need be no ill-feeling about it. When off duty, so to speak, there 
were very few of us, if any, who would not have done him a good turn if he 
had been helpless or in trouble. 

All this seemed natural enough, but I observed something more which 
seemed amazing, and almost incredible. Many of our soldiers seemed to have 
a respect, admiration, and even a sort of affection for the enemy, not in spite 
of his being an enemy, but actually because he was anenemy. This interested 
me so much that I set myself to verify and analyse the feeling. I concluded 
that it was quite genuine, and that I need not have been surprised at it. 
Walter Scott would have sympathised with it thoroughly. He understood 
“*the stern joy which warriors feel in foemen worthy of their steel,” and 
illustrated it perfectly in his account of the relation between Richard and 
Saladin. Each loved the other like a brother because he was such an ideal 
enemy, and neither could conceive a greater joy than an all-out combat with 
the other. This is fiction, but there are parallels in history, notably in the 
best days of chivalry. 

I tried to understand how this paradoxical feeling came about. I listened 
to discussions about the progress of the war, what our strong and weak points 
were, how the enemy was superior to us in organisation, but we in individual 
initiative, how his heavy artillery was far superior to ours, but our light 
artillery and infantry fire superior to his, that his ammunition, trench grenades 
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and Verey lights were far ahead of ours, and that on the whole we were up 
against a tough and formidable foe which it would stretch all our energies to 
overcome. When I noted the gusto with which this prospect was faced, I 
saw the explanation of my mystery. They were treating the war as a game. 
I was a keen game player myself, and I recognised the symptoms. These 
soldiers, beneath all their very real apprehension and distaste, were actually, 
though mostly subconsciously, enjoying the combat, and the more strenuous 
it promised to be, the more they enjoyed it. Now in a game an opponent is 
necessary and welcome. You do your best to defeat him, but you treat him 
with respect, politeness, scrupulous fairness, and even generosity, and if he 
is strong enough to bring out the best in you, but not so incomparably strong 
that you stand no chance at all against him, and if he treats you in the same 
spirit as you treat him, then you take him to your heart. He is a true 
spiritual brother. 

I was thus led to consider more systematically the nature of the game. 
It has often been described 2s mimic war, but this seemed an inversion of the 
truth. Woer at its best is only an imperfect game, and often no gmae at all, 
and so not a thing to be imitated. It is only under favourable conditions that 
the game spirit enters into war with sufficient strength to transfigure it. Nor 
was I satisfied with the easy explanation that the game is merely the harmless 
satisfaction of the combative instinct. This again seemed an inversion of the 
truth. The combative instinct is itself a product of the game spirit. At 
length I had to construct a theory of the game for myself. I have outlined it 
elsewhere, but here I wish to say that the common idea that games, though 
extremely enjoyable to multitudes of people, are essentially trivial, is only 
apparently true. The ostensible object of conflict, such as kicking a ball into 
a net, is trivial enough, but the joy of the game, and the cultivation of the 
spirit in which it should be played, is of immeasurable importance in the 
whole scheme of the universe. 

War at its best, though still impure and imperfect, has this advantage over 
the pure game. The last vestige of apparent triviality js gone. We engage 
in it as a serious and disagreeable duty. We seek first the righteousness of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and its joy is added unto us. The exhilaration and 
engrossing fascination of the game spirit comes unsought, and generally 
unnoticed, for we are too preoccupied to attend to it, bringing with it its own 
punctilious and compelling morality, and its urge towards the love of our 
enemies. I do not claim that in our army this spirit was either universal or 
mature, but it was strong enough to enable me to say that if the primary 
purpose of war could be forgotten—a big “‘ if ”—our army life was the nearest 
approach to the Kingdom of Heaven that I have ever known since I was a 
child. 

I have no direct knowledge of the second world war, but I have conversed 
with all the combatants I could, and I believe that the spirit of our forces has 
not changed, or, if it has, it is for the better. This war has been keener, 
swifter, harder, more mobile, more varied, more exciting, fuller of 
opportunities for individual action, involving greater issues, and so more 
evocative of the game spirit. One soldier whose acquaintance I made had 
been through the whole North African campaign. He spoke of the Germans 
with respect, admiration, and almost with enthusiasm. He said that they 
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fought bravely, skilfully and fairly, and that their defeat was due not to any 
moral or military inferiority, but only to the fact that for the first time we 
were better armed than they. He also said that they could be relied on to 
treat their prisoners well. And this man had been shot through the spine, so 
that though he could still move about, he went in constant danger of sudden 
death. Neither in him nor in any of the others I knew could I detect the 
faintest spark of hate. 

There was certainly a good deal of hate displayed in this war. Hitler, I 
think, was actuated not so much by hate as by a narrow and shortsighted 
patriotism, but he unfortunately shared Professor. Callander’s idea that 
courage must be founded on hate, and accordingly made a resolute, thorough, 
and long-continued effort to instil it into himself and his army, with lamentable 
results. But his success, though it has naturally come into the limelight, was 
very limited. The greater part of the German army resisted all propaganda 
and remained decent, kindly, honourable men. I do not know, but I am 
prepared to believe, that there were as many Knights of the Holy Spirit 
among them as among us, and more credit is due to them, for they 
were tempted as we never were. 

The Knighthood of the Holy Spirit is as vitally important in politics and 
religion as it is in war, though more difficult, especially in religion. 

Politics, though inseparably connected with religion, or the lack of it, is 
not our immediate concern, but it provides an easier illustration of my point. 
The essence of democracy is not government by majority, not even by 
majority after full and free discussion, but government by a majority which, 
though prepared if need be to fight for its principles with all its energy, is at 
the same time possessed by an overriding and compelling feeling that it must 
be fair and generous to its opponents, consider their interests most tenderly, 
preserve personal respect and friendliness for them, take no advantage over 
them irrelevant to the points in dispute, take for granted whenever possible 
that their feeling is the same, and in short, love them, if love is not too big 
aword. That is to say, if democracy is to be a success, it must be permeated 
by the spirit of the game. In present politics what is urgently required is 
education in sportsmanship. 

I suggest that something similar is required in religion. The world can be 
regarded by believers in God in two ways, as a cosmic work of art, faultlessly 
designed down to the smallest detail by an omiscient, omnipotent, and perfect 
God, or as a desperate cosmic conflict between God and the Devil, in which 
the Devil seems to be having the best of it, both in this world and the next, 
though we hope for God’s final victory. The first aspect has occupied almost 
exclusively the attention of Christian theologians. It has seemed to them 
axiometic that all theology must be based on God’s absolute sovereignty. 
They have accordingly been so preoccupied with theories of predestination, 
the necessity of avoiding the horror of uncertainty, the absolute dependence 
of man on God’s grace or the lack of it, the need for abject humility in the 
face of His irfinity and inscrutability, the enormity of sin as an insult to His 
majesty and perfection, the importance of saintliness, asceticism and mystical 
communion with Him so that one’s personality is sunk in His, and the perfect 
unity and harmony of the Trinity, that they have never turned their minds 
seriously to the theory of the cosmic conflict, entailing the necessity of 
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imperfection, and, at least in the meantime, of evil, the vital importance of 
freewill, the positive value of uncertainty, the possibility and need of man’s 
understanding God sufficiently to co-operate with Him intelligently, and 
assert his own personality to the utmost, the frightful power of the Devil, 
his status in the universe, the danger of his ultimate victory, and the possibility 
and value of conflict within the Trinity. 

In spite of the theologians, however, who were men of thought rather than 
action, the Christian churches have generally been combatant, but their 
combats have tended to be scandalous rather than edifying. They have too 
often ‘justified the charge brought against them by lay and outside critics 
that, while full of ill-natured internal bickerings, they are timid and lukewarm 
in their fight against the evils and evildoers that really matter. 

Two Christian bodies still enjoy the respect of the ordinary man, the 
Society of Friends and the Salvation Army, but whereas the former is uncom- 
promisingly pacifist in theory, and regards Christ as the Prince of Peace, the 
latter, while avoiding destructive forms of war, is frankly combative in spirit 
and organisation, and regards Christ as the supreme captain of God’s fighting 
forces on earth. 

This brings us at last to Loisy. I think he failed to appreciate the com- 
bative aspect of Jesus, and so missed his divinity. Though himself one of 
the most gallant of the world’s fighters, Loisy did not realise the crucial 
importance of conflict in theology, with all its implications. His ideas, 
though amazingly revolutionary, were not revolutionary enough. He still 
retained traditional conceptions of divinity. It seemed evident to him that 
if Jesus failed, he could not have been divine. It would have seemed blas- 
phemy to have supposed that Jesus’ failure, or what was to all appearances 
a failure, was also God’s failure, and that Jesus revealed God as truly in 
defeat as he would have done in victory. 

Let us review Loisy’s account of the facts with this idea in mind. The 
Reign, the imminent coming of the Kingdom, and the Messianic mission, 
were indeed the core of Jesus’ teaching. They were also the core of God’s 
hopes and designs. He had been trying since the beginning of creation to 
build His Kingdom through the freewill efforts of man, and had longed above 
all things for the birth of a beloved son, a man after His own heart, but with 
an independent soul of his own, who would found the Kingdom, and be its 


inspiring spirit. He had failed with ‘“‘ Adam,” with the Jews, and with the 


Greeks and_Romans, but His failures left room for hope. He found His son 
in Jesus, and hoped that the world was ready to receive Him. The wave of 
optimism which spread over Palestine, and far beyond it, was a reflection of 
God’s optimism. Jesus did not fall a victim to it. He understood it, and 
shared it. This would imply that Jesus realised from the first the ethical 
and spiritual nature of the Kingdom he was to found, and I do not think 
there is anything in the- available evidence to make this supposition 
improbable. It is true that he was a visionary. He was the greatest of all © 
our visionaries, and he was convinced, with entire justification, that his vision 
was divine, and that it was his mission to fight for its realisation with all his 
soul. He recognised the strength of the powers against him, but he challenged 
them all. He was our greatest Knight of the Holy Spirit, and also our greatest 
saint. His love for friend and enemy never failed, and he had no shooting to 
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distress his conscience. His assault on the Pharisees was as vigorous as one 
could wish, but I suspect he loved the Pharisee even more than the Publican. 
He certainly spent more pains on him. The Publican, like the elder brother, 
was already safe in the fold, but the Pharisee was still in a far country, wasting 
the substance of his immortal soul in a systematically wrong way of living. DA 
Jesus realised at length that the fight was going against him, and it is easy 
to say after the event that he should have realised it sooner, and that he 
misread the signs of the times. But wher he began his mission he believed, 
and I think God also believed, that he had a fighting chance, which must be 
seized at once, even at the risk of failure. When the final defeat came, Jesus 


was crushingly disappointed, but while he was saying : ‘‘ My God, why hast THE! 
thou forsaken me ? ” I imagine, I hope without irreverence, that God might deca, 
also be saying: ‘‘ My beloved son, Why did I expose you to this, and why place 
have I forsaken you now?” Nevertheless He knew that at all costs He had edad 
to play fair with the Devil, and the Devil, aided by man’s failure to rise to the — 
mos 


occasion, had fairly earned his victory. But the end was not yet. The death 
of Christ was followed by an extraordinary outbreak of the Holy Spirit SpPs 





which kindled a fire that is still unextinguished, and may yet burn more has | 
brightly than ever. du sil 
God’s victory is still possible, and the Christian Church must still be in the but I 
forefront of the battle. She must not suppress her combative spirit, but peese 
educate it, so that it is permeated by the intensely ardent but severely dogm 
disciplined spirit of the game, but a game where the object of conflict is the proce 
most important in the world. When she has rescued the gold from the dross seein 
in her theology, she must fight to defend it. She must not for a moment take if we 
the line that everyone has an equal right to his opinions, that religion is not ‘ e 
sticki 


concerned with truth, but only with values, that each community may have 
the faith best suited to it, and that anyhow our poor finite minds should feel becon 
helpless and abjectly humble in the face of the great cosmic mystery. She Al 
must maintain that in religion truth is essential, universal, and to a great perha 
extent attainable, and that she has herself made a vital contribution to it. to th 
But at the same time she must recognise that she is a combatant, not a judge, Frenc 
and that her beliefs must be tried in the fire of battle. Her opponents are Stras| 


also, because they are opponents, co-operators, and she must treat them with who “ 
respect, consideration and scrupulous fairness. While abandoning no position of the 
which can be fairly defended, she must readily concede all points fairly scored. awf 
against her, and if defeat be unavoidable, accept it gracefully. If the conflict whose 
is strenuous enough to call out all the latent activities of her soul, the stern in t 
joy which warriors feel will descend upon her. The team spirit will subordi- doctri 
nate all her internal differences to her common purpose, and the directions of and r 
her leader, and the love of the enemy will come of its own accord. Wher pra 

stanti 


that comes, there is no executive problem which man’s ingenuity cannot 
solve. Love of enemies is the characteristic of combatant Christianity, and that 


‘a full understanding of it will solve theoretical as well as practical “It is 
difficulties. and C 
HUGH BROWN. subtle 

JOHNSTONE, RENFREWSHIRE _ 
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DAMNATION FOR UNBELIEF AN INTEGRAL 
ELEMENT IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


COUNT PEROVSKY-PETROVO-SOLOVOVO 


THERE are few more significant psychological phenomena than the notable 
decay, during the last three-quarters of a century, of the belief in Hell as a 
place of punishment for the wicked. That fundamental Christian tenet is 
now hardly so much as referred to in books professedly dealing with those 
tenets and the person of Jesus Christ. A true “ conspiracy of silence ” is in 
most cases maintained round eternal punishment—for no other reason 
apparently than because this dogma now jars too painfully on our sensibility, 
has become too unpalatable. Of course the degree in which this conspiration 
du silence is maintained varies. I have never been as yet to Peru or Equador ; 
but I have little doubt that with the Catholic clergy the Hell Dogma is there 
preserved almost in its integrity. In other countries on the contrary this 
dogma has been almost completely or completely dropped ; a very illogical 
procedure on the part of Ministers of the Christian religion or rather religions, 
seeing that for no other saying of Christ is there better evidence—of course, 
if we take our stand on the Gospels. 

But if we reject them or criticise them as it suits us—omitting some parts, 
sticking to others, according to our personal whims or inclinations, what 
becomes of the evidence for the words and deeds of the ‘“‘ Son of Man ” ? 

And yet, whilst many representatives of Christianity have tacitly—and 
perhaps explicitly at times—dropped the Hell dogma, others still defend it 
to the best of their ability. I have before me as I am writing these lines a 
French book, Les fins dernieres, by A. Michel, ‘‘ auménier de N.—D. de Sion,” 
Strasburg.1 The worthy Abbé is indignant with some Catholic apologists 
who “ mitigate the sufferings in Hell to such an extent as to make the existence 
of the damned by no means unbearable ”’ (p. 41). For these apologists the 
“awful expressions at times made use of by Scripture are but hyperboles 
whose real meaning is to be found out,” Mivart being probably the one who 
“in this way went farthest.” The learned Abbé then sums up Mivart’s 
doctrine *—using the writings of another French ecclesiastic to that effect— 
and reminds us that “ according to the unanimous teaching of theologians 
based on Revelation itself,’’ the Hell tortures will be ‘‘ awful,” all ‘* sub- 
stantial ’’ mitigation of these being “‘ inconceivable.”’ Abbé Michel concludes 
that part of his learned treatise by quoting St Paul’s “ eternally true words ”’ : 
“It is an awful thing to fall into the hands of the living God ” (Heb. x. 31) 
and Christ’s statement as to Judas (Matt. xxvi. 24)—whilst rejecting “‘ the 
subtleties of interpretation introduced into it without any foundation and 


1 Bibliothique catholique des sciences religieuses. Librairie Bloud et Gay, Paris (1929). 
2 St George Mivart’s article on ‘‘ Happiness in Hell’’ appeared—if I mistake not—in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1892. 
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only with the object of weakening its redoubtable meaning which is true when 
applied to all the damned in general and to everyone of them in particular.” ! 

In our age such statements savour of anachronism ; the more grateful we 
ought to be therefore to those sincere believers, whether laymen or priests, 
who sternly remind us of what the doctrine of the Churches on this painful 
subject really is, regardless of the impression produced and in general of the 
more humanitarian tendencies of the present day. 

They are perfectly right from their own standpoint since, for them, the 
words of Jesus contain on this point as on all others “‘ the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth ” ? How dare we, strictly speaking, tamper 
with this truth, mutilate it and adapt it to our changing conceptions ? 

If there is one thing certain it is this: the New Testament—Gospels, 
Epistles and Revelation—is most categorical on the nature of the punishment 
which awaits the “ sinners ” in the other world. If words have any meaning 
and any significance, it is committed to the Hell doctrine irrevocably : on 
this point there can be no doubt whatsoever. 

Not only are evil deeds punished, but also unbelief. In Mark xvi. 16 we 
read ;: “‘ He that believeth not shall be condemned,” and in 2 Thessalonians ii. 
11, 12, we have: ‘‘ God shall send them strong delusion—that they should 
believe a lie: that they all might be doomed who believed not the truth.” 
From the earliest every Christian Church held in‘ consequence the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, the most awful probably of all ever engendered by a 
human brain. Exztra eclesiam nulla salus! The amount of torture, physica! 
and moral, to which this terrible maxim has given rise is beyond human 
computation. It made a shambles of the whole or nearly the whole of 
Europe for many decades, these shambles being but a prelude to, a symbol of, 
what awaited the heterodox in the Beyond, according to the theologians 
themselves. 

So deeply was the hatred of heterodoxy anchored in the Christian heart 
that at first the Reformation changed in this respect nothing at all, all parties 
accepting the definition of faith called the Athanasian creed and acting upon 
it. The British Churches are no exception. In 1562 the Synod of London 
declared anathema the doctrine that “‘ every man shall be saved by the law 
or sect which he professeth,”’ and the catechism of Dean Nowell, approved in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth by various ecclesiastics, assures us that “* without 
it (the Church) there is nothing but damnation, destruction and perdition.”’ 
The Westminster Confession of the Presbyterian Divines proclaimed (1647) 
that outside the true religion “ there is no ordinary possibility of salvation,” 
and so long as nonconformists abide by that confession one cannot see how 
they can logically hold any other doctrine on the subject ! Of course many are 
those who have given up these awful tenets altogether ; but surely truth is 
one, truth is eternal, and what was true in the seventeenth century cannot have 
become false in the nineteenth or twentieth. Ifthe catechism of the Wesleyan 
Methodists taught us once that “ Hell is a dark and bottomless pit full of 
fire and brimstone ” ; that the wicked are punished there “ by having their 
bodies tormented with fire, and their souls by a sense of the wrath of God ; ”’ 
and that the torments of hell “ will last for ever and ever ”—it is to be pre- 
sumed that this unattractive picture still holds good and will hold good in 


1 Op. cit., p. 75. 
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all time ; but if so, of what importance can be the fact that such sentences 
appear no more in that catechism now ? And what is the precise meaning of 
such an omission ? 


Not only have the infernal sufferings been regarded for many centuries— 
nay, are still regarded by millions of Christian believers—as both everlasting 
and atrocious, but throughout the Middle Ages and even later it was a common- 
place of theology that the joys of the elect will be sharpened and deepened 
by the tortures of the damned! Here a few quotations : 


“‘ That the saints may enjoy their beatitude more thoroughly and 
give more abundant thanks for it, a perfect sight of the punishment of 
the damned is granted to them ” (St THomas Aqutnas).! 

“Therefore the elect shall go forth . . . to see the torments of the 
impious, seeing which they will not be grieved but will be satiated with 
joy at the sight of the unutterable calamity of the impious.” (PETER 
LoMBARD. )? 


These two writers are illustrious Roman Catholics. But Protestant 
“thinkers ” of various descriptions have expressed feelings in no way 
dissimilar : 


“ The view of the misery of the damned will double the ardour of the love 
and gratitude of the saints in heaven,’’ Jonathan Edwards assures us.? 
And what are we to think of the following passage (though not bearing 
exactly on our present thesis) : 


“* God holds sinners in his hands over the mouth of Hell as so many 
spiders ; and He is dreadfully provoked, and He not only hates them, 
but holds them in the utmost contempt, and He will trample them 
beneath His feet with inexpressible fierceness. He will crush their blood 
out, and will make it fly so that it will sprinkle His garments and stain 
all His raiment.” * 


Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), pastor of Newport, Rhode Island, who, 
in three sermons on “ Sin through Divine interposition, an advantage to the 
Universe,” attempts to prove that “‘ God’s permitting sin was as high an 
exercise of holiness as any we can think of,” assures us that “ should the fire 
of this eternal punishment cease, it would in a great measure obscure the light 
of heaven and put an end to a great part of the happiness and glory of the 
blessed.” 

I confess that however eminent may be the divines, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, whose words I have just reproduced, I infinitely prefer a Farrar saying : 


“‘If the popular doctrine of Hell were true, I should be ready to 
‘resign all hope not only of a shortened but of any immortality ° if thereby 


1 Summa III, Suppl. Que 93.1. 
2 Sententiale, IV, 50, ad fin. 
3 Works, vol. IV, Serm. XIII. 
4 Works, vol. VII, p. 799. 
5 May I own that I do not know what a “shortened ’’ immortality is, since it is an 
oo contradiction in adjecto? No less obvious is however that here simply survival of 
eath is meant. 
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I could save not millions but one single human soul from what fear and 
superstition and ignorance and inveterate hate and slavish letter worship 1 
have dreamt and thought of Hell.” 


And, further, the same Farrar very nobly says, calling “‘ God to witness ” 
that ‘“‘so far from regretting the possible loss of some billions of zons of 
bliss . . . I would here and now and kneeling on my knees ask Him that I 
might die as the beasts that perish and for ever cease to be, rather than that 
my worst enemy shall endure the Hell described by ”—here follows quite 
a catena of names of very “ good,” and partly eminent Christians, beginning 
with the famous Tertullian (who, let us add, in his De spectaculis strongly 
advised his co-religionists not to go and see the circus games and held out to 
them as a compensation the prospect of a spectacle far more grand and 
attractive after the Last Judgement : that of the heathens burning in Hell’s 
eternal fire !). 

Unfortunately if such feelings as Farrar’s are common now they were 
almost unknown through the centuries when the Churches reigned supreme. 


Besides being unspeakably atrocious, the tortures of Hell are also believed, 
as we had already occasion to remind the reader, to be eternal. It is true 
that numerous attempts have been and are still being made to deprive this 
adjective of its very obvious meaning. Aidwos ought not, we are told, to 
be translated “ eternal,” and ‘‘ eternal” must not be interpreted as ever- 
lasting! In this country in particular Dean Farrar has pleaded most 
eloquently for the “‘ Eternal Hope ” thesis. Still, how can it be denied that 
for 1,600 or 1,700 years it is eternal (in the sense of course of “‘ everlasting ”’) 
punishments that were firmly believed in by the immense majority of Christian 
mankind, in whose judgement therefore there was no incompatibility whatever 
between such a doctrine and the other basic Christian tenets, including the 
somewhat disconcerting claim of Christianity to be a religion of “ love.” 
Unfortunately an opposite standpoint to that of Farrar can be defended with 
a great show of plausibility, as is indeed obvious from the fact that Dr Pusey’s 
well-known work, What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ? contains in 
the last 150 pages a valuable catena of opinions from the testimonies of the 
martyrs and the writings of the ‘‘ Fathers,” which goes far to substantiate a 
thesis very different from Dean Farrar’s, viz.: that belief in everlasting 
punishment is an integral part of Christianity’s original faith. 

And here let us note by the way, a highly significant detail: that excellent 
Christian Dr Pusey decidedly deprecated all disputes as to the meaning of 
Aidvws, and this for the following very sensible reason : 


‘* Men strangely do not reflect that the denial of this doctrine involves 
the terrible blasphemy that He, the Truth, so taught that His disciples, 
on the authority of His words, believed what these hold not to be true, 
that He did not in fact foresee the effect of His own words : He who 
knew all things.” 


1 No, Dean Farrar, but simply: understanding statements made by Christ more or 
less literally. What could be more legitimate and more natural ? 
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In other words, denying the meaning of “eternal” to Aidvos is rather 
a risky thing so far as our “ salvation ” is concerned ! But surely Dr Pusey’s 
reasoning applies to many other passages of Scripture. If Christ did foresee, 
e.g. how his words about the many that are called and the few that are chosen 
would be interpreted for centuries, supposing him to have meant something 
different from that interpretation, why did he not express himself differently ? 
The same objection presents itself irresistibly to the mind in connection with 
almost every if not every passage of Scripture whose meaning is conjectural 
orobscure. Take, e.g. such a text as “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” + 
Did the Deity when it “‘ inspired ” this sentence foresee the atrocious witch- 
burnings of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? Did it. 
therefore desire them to take place ? Or did it wish to be misunderstood ? 


As if all this were not enough the traditional Christian conception of & 
future life is, besides, that it will be a human life of endless torture for most 
creatures. The doom of everlasting damnation is incurred by the vast 
majority of mankind : this has been asserted “‘ by theologians both dead and 
living times without number.” ? In the early ’eighties it was still, in this 
country, the common opinion of those who claimed to be orthodox “that 
most men perish,” by which those good people meant that ‘‘ most men pass. 
after death into a life of endless torments.” 

And there is not the least doubt that such is in fact the traditional Christian 
conception. Here is one more proof of it. 

In the British Museum there is a curious book in Latin published towards 
the end of last century, whose author is Fr Godts, a Belgian Redemptorist 
monk. This work is entitled: What do the Saints teach us as to the little 
Number of Those to be Saved ?* It is now a very rare book. * Dr Coulton, of 
Cambridge, the well-known historian, was able to get a copy only after some 
ten years of research ; subsequently he managed to get a second one, but 
utterly failed to find a third. It seems very probable that after reaching a. 
second edition (published in 1899 at “ Rollarii Flandrorum,” i.e. Roulers, in 
Belgium) Fr Godts’s work was withdrawn from circulation by his superiors, 
the thesis eloquently and with conviction defended by the learned and pious 
monk being too compromising for Roman Catholic Christianity. 

It should be said at once that all sincere people ought to sympathise with 
the author to a certain extent. Fr Godts was indignant to see that so 
fundamental a Christian dogma as that of eternal perdition for the majority 
of the human race is undermined by “ laxist ” * theologians desirous of 
conciliating Christian doctrines with our present “‘ humanitarian ” tendencies. 
at the expense of the gospels and of tradition. We have, of course, the perfect 
right not to share Fr Godts’ views: we are bound to understand his hurt 
feelings! As an antagonist he is a redoubtable ore, for he brings forward a 
most imposing array of names and texts in support of his contention, viz. that 
the teaching that but few, possibly but very few, human beings will be “saved’”” 
is in perfect agreement with true Church teaching. ‘ Let a single canonised 

1 Exodus xxii, 18 ; Levit. xx. 27. 
® Farrar, Mercy and Judgment, 2nd edit., 1882, p. 140. 


3 “De paucitate Salvandorum quid docuerunt sancti? ”’ 
4 “ Laxist ’’ is approximately the equivalent of “‘ indulgent.” 
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Saint be pointed out to me,” Fr Godts repeatedly exclaims, “‘ who held ” the 
opposite view. 

Here are some of the names adduced by him: St Gregory the Great, 
St Basil the Great, St John Chrysostom, St Augustine, St Ambrose, St Jerome, 
St Hilary, St Bernard, St Thomas Aquinas, St Leonard of Port Maurice, St 
Alfonso Liguori and quite a pleiad of theologians, preachers and commentators 
of Holy Writ, some of them quite illustrious. 

Fr Godts’s science is profound, his sincerity is beyond doubt and he is a 
most able polemist. We are bound to admit that he has triumphantly proved 
his thesis. Our space being necessarily limited, we must content ourselves 
with reproducing the few lines in which he sums up the results of his laborious 
investigations. 


‘“* Summary of the state of the question. 


“cc 1. 
“‘ Does the greater part of the human race go to perdition ? 
‘“* Yes, answer all the Saints. 
“Yes, answer all the old theologians and the ancient Bible 
commentators. 
“* No, answer the R. Fr Castelein S.J. with Plazza (i.e. Gravina 4) and 
certain new-fangled writers.? 
“a, 
‘‘ Does the greater part of adult catholics go to perdition ? 
‘“* Yes, answer again all the Saints. 
“* Yes, answer also all theologians and commentators on Holy Scripture 
anterior to the days of Protestantism. 
‘* No, answers the R. Fr Castelein—with a few theologians subsequent 
to the sixteenth century and a few new-fangled writers. The first 
opinion is designated by St Alfonso Liguori as the more general,” ® 


Two more quotations. The first is from Luther : 


“‘ This is the acme of Faith to believe that He is merciful who saves 
so few and who condemns so many, that He is just who at His own 
pleasure has made us necessarily doomed to damnation. . . . If by any 
effort or reason I could conceive how God could be merciful and just, who 
shows so much anger and iniquity, there would be no need for faith.”’ * 


The second quotation is from Calvin.5 


“* Again I ask whence it happened that the fall of Adam involved 
without remedy in eternal death so many nations together with their 


1 Castelein is the name of a French Jesuit, author of a “ laxist ’? work (Le Rigorisme, 
etc.) whom Fr Gotds was chiefly refuting. In F. B. Plazza’s (also a Jesuit) posthumous 
work Dissertatio . . . De Paradiso, published in 1762, it was maintained in a chapter 
written by P. J. Gravina S.J. that most men were probably saved. On account of this 
chapter, this book was condemned by the Catholic Church in 1772, the prohibition to read 
it still standing on the Index in 1889. 

2 Neoterici in the original. 

3 We reproduce the above in Dr Coulton’s translation, Five Centuries of Religion, 
Vol. III, p. 607. 

4 De servo arbitrio, pars. I, sec. 27 (Lecky, History of Rationalism in Europe, Vol. I, 


p. 388). ; 
5 Institutes, III, 28, p. 7. ‘* Decretum horribile fateor.”’ 
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infant children, except because it so seemed to God? A decree horrible 
I confess, and yet true.” } 


It would be highly unjust, we see, to throw the responsibility for the awful 
doctrine in question on Roman Catholicism alone. 


The revolting character of the dogma of eternal perdition is increased 
tenfold when we take into account that in most cases it was not so much really 
criminal conduct that was supposed to be so punished as mere “ erroneous ” 
opinion in the matter of dogma, non-observance of certain ecclesiastical rites, 
etc. Up to the present day a single unrepented and deliberately committed 
“‘ mortal sin,” such as not going to Mass or eating meat on a Friday—especially 
on Good Friday—or—as some years ago at Malta—voting for this or that 
political party sends a Catholic to Hell; and throughout the Middle Ages 
heresy was universally regarded as by far the most grievous sin, as is indeed 
obvious from the fact that Pope St Pius V, for instance, “* declared that he was 
willing to spare a culprit guilty of a hundred murders rather than a single 
notorious heretic,” 2). Cardinal Perrone S.J., who was under Pope Pius IX, the 
chief theological professor in Rome, explicitedly states in Chapter XV of his 
Popular Catechism that those who pass from the Catholic Church to Pro- 
testantism ‘‘ are damned irremediably for all eternity ” and that this is “a 
plain revelation of God.” 

In Farrar’s eloquent and attractive work, Mercy and Judgment, there 
occurs among many characteristic passages the following: Why is it, he 
asks, that whole nations of Christianity have embraced a passionate 
Mariolatry ? And Farrar answers : it is because “‘ they naturally turn to the 
heart of a human mother, because they feel convinced that in it must reign 
a pity which popular teaching has made them despair of finding in Him who 
has never been really represented to them as a God of love”; because 
“human ignorance (?) has taught them to think (of the Christian God) mainly 
as the God of Hell.’’ * 

Did Farrar realise what an awful judgement he passed on ecclesiastical 
Christianity when writing these characteristic lines ? 

It would be absurd to pretend that now any Church relegates to Hell 
unbaptised little children. Among atrocious and revolting tenets this 
particular tenet is so repugnant that it has been dropped long since. And yet 
there was a time when it was entertained by very eminent, nay, “ saintly ” 
Christians ! ‘‘ Be assured and doubt not,” says one of them, “ that not only 
men who have obtained the use of their reason, but also little children who 
have begun to live in their mother’s womb and have there died or who, having 
_ 3 Let us here remind the reader that Calvin and his School taught that the Almighty 
irrevocably decided the fate of each individual long before calling him into existence and 
has predestinated millions to his hatred and eternal damnation. But, as pointed out, by 
W. E. H. Lecky (op. cit., p. 889) Beza (1519-1605), Calvin’s biographer and successor, 
especially insisted “‘ on the unfairness of accusing Calvinists as asserting that God ‘ so hated 
men that he predestinated them to destruction ; the truth being that God of His own free 
sovereignty predestinated them to destruction and therefore to his hatred, “so that God 
is not moved with the hatred of any that He should drive him to destruction, but He hath 
hated whom He hath predestinated to destruction ”’ ! 


2 G. G. Coulton, Romanism and Truth, 1st part, p. 78, note. 
* Mercy and Judgment, p. 133. Italics mine. 
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been just born, have passed away from the world without the Sacrament. of 
Baptism . . . must be punished by the eternal torture of undying fire.” } 
The name of the man who wrote these lines is St Fulgentius, a Saint of the 
“* Church Universal ” (a.p. 468-583). The fact of his having been canonised 
shows that—to say the least—there was nothing in his “‘ teaching ” which was 
contrary to the official doctrine at the time! But many centuries after 
St Fulgentius we find echoes of the same abominations nearer home. A 
hundred years ago, possibly less, in Scotland bereaved parents entertained 
opinions which showed that they believed their dead babes to have fallen into 
the hands of some “ invisible Moloch.” ? 

‘** When the omnipotent and angry God who has access to all the avenues 
of distress in the corporeal frame and all the inlets of agony in the intellectual 
constitution, undertakes to punish, he will convince the wniverse that he does not 
gird himself for the work of retribution in vain,” Dr. Gardiner Spring assures 
us.2 To me, to all of us, such an image is nauseating. But, alas, has it not 
its roots, its raison d’étre, to a certain extent in genuine Christianity, not only 
in ecclesiastical, but even in original Christianity ? 


PEROVSKY-PETROVO-SOLOVOVO. 


LONDON. 


1 “ De Fide,”’ par. 70, cited by Lecky, History of the Rationalism in Europe (Vol. II, 
862). 
hi E. White, Life in Christ, p. 826. The comparison with Moloch does not seem to be 
fair. The sufferings endured by the victims of that deity lasted but a few moments! , 
3 Quoted by Farrar, Merey and Judgment, p. 105. (Italics mine.) 
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CHRISTIANITY RETURNS TO THE EAST. 
G. STEPHENS SPINKS, M.A., Px.D. 


H. G. WE ts is dead but the shaping of things to come has not died with 
him, The architects and planners need fear no unemployment : the prophets 
and the soothsayers (economists and others) may expect full houses and 
attentive audiences for a long time yet. The political jangles and the too- 
plain-spoken thoughts of Peace Conferences capture all the headlines, provid- 
ing perhaps just that screen of events behind which Providence (who, we are 
assured, inclines towards things done in secret) erects the pattern of things 
to come. Unstable ages usually have their apocalyptic interests, and ours 
has taken on a form as functional as our best architecture. Modern escha- 
tology has its seat in the extensive laboratories of the atomic physicists, and 
issues its prophetic burdens as blue-prints, with Government White Papers 
providing the latest commentaries upon the new and sacred texts. But if 
we are not entirely bemused by physics and by planning, and if we retain 
some nostalgic liking for the words of older scriptures, we may perhaps 
believe that to-morrow’s world will be at least sufficiently traditional to arrive, 
as have the shapes of former ages, by processes as unpredictable as the wind 
which bloweth where it listeth, announcing its course by things no more 
substantial than feeble straws. Straws can be more significant than the 
artificially educed tidal waves of Pacific experiments. And straws there are, 
to be found in those much gleaned fields wherein religion has for many years 
reaped such famine harvests. 

One such straw stirred recently in the pages of The Church Times. An 
article under the title of ‘‘ The Religious Revival in Russia ’” tempted us to 
watch astraw inthe wind. The writer, Dr S. Bolshakoff, provided a factually 
descriptive account of the revival of religion in the Soviet Union. Churches 
and monasteries are reopening all over the country. Enormous crowds 
throng the churches, and the theological seminaries are besieged by eager 
applicants. Last Easter ‘‘a crowd of 50,000 surrounded the Patriarchal 
cathedral: the interior resembled a Tube train in the rush hour.” Every- 
where Orthodox Christianity lifts up its head. The decree of August 22, 
1945, restored to the Church rights which she ceased to possess as long ago 
as 1918. One thing, however, hinders the development of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity in the Soviet Union—the shortage of theological colleges, and the 
consequent shortage of priests and bishops. For twenty years no regular 
theological training has been available in Russia. In the last two years 
several seminaries have been opened, but still more are needed. Now this 
revival would not in itself cause any great fluttering in the European dove- 
cotes (the history of Orthodox Christianity is not all sweet-smelling savours) 
but there is a chance comment in Dr Bolshakoff’s article the significance of 
which should not escape our attention. 

1 The Church Times, August 30, 1946. 
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Commenting upon the shortage of bishops, their intellectual attainments 
and their ages, Dr Bolshakok says that several of the present Russian bishops 
are under fifty and some under forty years of age, and that they are “ true 
Soviet products.” Now here is something really new—a Christian bishop, 
albeit a Russian one, who is a “ true Soviet product.” Nicholas Zernov in 
his fascinating book, Three Russian Prophets, shows how the idea of Moscow 
as the New Jerusalem, of Holy Russia as the spiritual and cultural bridge 
between the East and West, has for centuries been a preoccupation with some 
of the best Russian minds. To-day, by an ironical twist of history, that 
dream may be coming true in a strange way. In Russia all education is 
controlled by the State, and many are the benefits which it has conferred. 
The Soviet Government has not been slow to see the advantage of teaching 
at one and the same time the letters of the alphabet and the philosophy of the 
Soviets to the illiterate Russian millions. We may, therefore, ask ourselves 
what'kind of “ true Soviet product ” a Russian priest or bishop will be in the 
future ? Educated in the Marxist philosophy of history in the state primary 
and secondary schools, the aspiring ordinand will then go on to a theological 
seminary (erected with Soviet permission) for training as a priest in the 
Orthodox churches of the U.S.S.R. It may be that the Marxist philosophy 
teaching a classless society, the iniquity of the profit motive, and the relative 
unimportance of money, may give the new Russian priest an orientation 
which may bring him more nearly into line with New Testament standards 
than has generally been the case with the priesthoods of endowed and historic 
Churches. If it seems ironical that Karl Marx and Generalissimo Stalin 
should be the unwitting means of reviving a type of Christianity, primitive in 
spirit yet capable of dissolving modern materialism, and if these “‘ true Soviet 
products ” in the Christian ministry should be the means of a spiritual revival 
not only in Russia but in two continents (for Russia stretches from one end 
of Europe to the other end of Asia) let us not dismiss the idea as being too 
fantastic. It is one of the arrogances of the Western world to believe that its 
institutions and standards, whether political or religious, are to be accepted 
without question as models for all the world. Western civilisation has long 
looked upon itself as being synonymous with Christianity—which may be a 
quite unfounded assumption. Whatever the forms under which Christianity 
has been familiar to the Western world, two things are clear. First, in its 
origins Christianity was semi-Asiatic ; and, secondly, the things which figure 
so prominently in the Sermon on the Mount have appealed, and still appeal, 
much more easily to oriental minds than they do to the efficiency-haunted 
minds of the western technocracies. 

To suggest that the.spiritual shape of things to come will be determined 
by Christianity is to risk at least a politely smothered smile, if not some more 
robust response. Everybody in the western world, we are told, knows that 
Christianity is played out. Churches are emptying year after year. The 
exhibition of boards “‘ For Sale ” on the front of church premises is no longer 
@ matter for surprise. Christianity has had its day. That might be true, if 
one important qualification were added—Christianity in the traditional forms 
to which we have grown accustomed may be played out. And that for a 
significant reason. It may well be that so far as the western technocracies 
are concerned we have eztracted (the word is well suited to our scientific and 
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industrial methods) all the good that Christianity has to give to our world, 
and little more can come from it to us at our present level of Christian com- 
prehension. How high that level is we need not pause to discuss. But one 
thing seems clear. Christianity is moving away from the West and its 
orientations are all eastward. That is where Russia and the “ true Soviet 
products ”’ of the new theological seminaries may come in. Russia, governed 
by the facts of geography (and geography is the same for Soviets as for Czars) 
is thrusting into the Middle and into the Far East. In the five days during 
which Russia was at war with Japan she added new territories to her posses- 
sions in the East larger than the whole of Europe. The Russian Church, 
sanctioned and supported by the Soviet Government, will follow the flag, 
sending her new priests all over the Soviet Union. That means towards the 
East. And the East is prepared for this invasion; already the East has 
absorbed some of those aspects of the Christian ethic which the western world 
has found it difficult to accept, or to practise. There is now no large com- 
munity anywhere in the eastern world where some form of Christianity is not 
to be found. It may be a Christianity that appears to bear as little resem- 
blance to our refined Western Christianity as the pidgin English of the 
Bazaars of India or the Treaty Ports of China does to Fowler’s Modern — 
English Usage. But consider the fact that Ghandi is as familiar with the 
Christian Gospels as he is with the Gita. Consider the influence in Japan of 
that strange figure Kagawa, Who knows what may spring up in Japan 
from his teaching now that the deity of the Emperor is no longer a state- 
imposed belief. Strange things are happening in the Pacific, and they are 
not all centred in Bikini. Recently the American Unitarian Association 
reported that it had received, through the Philippines, a request from a full- 
blooded Samoan chief, for an American Unitarian Christian to be sent out 
to his people, 5,000 of them ready to be taught Christianity on the American 
Unitarian model. The announcement leads one to wonder what the result 
of so strange a mixture will be three generations hence. 

It may be that Christianity, which, in its present form appears to be 
played out in the western world, is beginning to express itself in new and 
potent forms in lands where the social levels and the philosophical backgrounds 
are nearer to the cosmic simplicities of the Galilean prophet. The East has 
never given to riches that exaggerated respect which has corroded institutional 
Christianity in the West. Sacred poverty: is the hall-mark of holiness in the 
East. The only thing that converts men to religion to-day is holiness present 
in living personalities. And holiness in a materialistic age must contain a 
wholesome rejection of the paramount importance of “the things of this 
world.” That is Ghandi’s pull upon the Indian consciousness : it is Kagawa’s 
pull upon the Japanese consciousness, The only forms of Christianity which 
appeal to-day seem to be those which are expressed in a world-sacrificing life. 
Albert Schweitzer has captured the imagination of a blasé Europe, not 
because he is an acknowledged master in several disciplines of learning, but 
because he has sacrificed the profit and prestige which his learning might have 
brought to him, for the service of the disease-ridden African black. The 
established Church of England, so long the Aunt Sally of English witticisms, 
can capture the hearts of men when she produces a man like Dom Bernard 
Clements, the English Benedictine, who became Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret 
Vor. XLV. No. 8. 8 
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Street. EE. M. Almedingen says that Clements, when he was in charge of St 
Augustine’s College in Kumasi, Africa (with charge of an area as large as 
Wales), “if through human frailty he offended a [black] student would go 
to him and kneel before him, and kiss his feet. . . . He walked barefooted 
in the College, smoked negro-headed tobacco, never had a cook... .” In 
fact, he lived a form of Christianity as different from that of the ordinary 
English incumbent as could be imagined. But it was a life that seemed to 
his beloved Africans to be what the New Testament itself demanded. 

The shape of things to come in the realm of the spirit is not perhaps after 
all so unpredictable. Christianity in the new Soviet variety, in Kagawa’s 
expression of it, in Ghandi’s appreciation of it, in Schweitzer’s living exposi- 
tion of it, may in the heart and consciousness of the coloured peoples (and 
remember that the Asiatic population of the U.S.S.R. is larger than the 
European and Slav elements) prove to be the spiritual foundation of the new 
age. God may be laying down for Himself, as a sort of insurance premium 
’ against the suicidal tendencies of the West, a new Church that will rebuild 
the world when the last echoes of the last atomic bomb have rippled over the 
western world. 

G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 


LONDON, 
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SEMANTICS, THE SCIENCE OF MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING. 


RICHARD NORTH. 


** Wuar are they ? ” as someone said when asked if he liked Keats. Semantics 
(from a Greek root meaning significance) is the science of import or exact 
meaning in words. Another study of syntax, idiom, grammar ? By no means ; 
the labours of the semanticists are directed to matters much more fundamental 
and profound. The new science declares that the calamitous condition of 
the earth’s human population is the result, substantially if not chiefly, of 
men’s failure to understand one another ; and it claims that a cure could be 
brought within sight if not actually achieved by clearing the lines of communi- 
cation. It is essential to deliverance that men should know what they mean 
themselves and what other men mean. Without that knowledge they cannot 
agree ; with it agreement is possible and compromise probable. Semantics 
claims to have formulated a method by which that end is attainable—a rough 
method, for the pioneer’s axe must be followed by the finisher’s plane—but 
workable and effective. 

With a very few exceptions, those who heretofore pleaded for clarity in 
language were merely scholars—if I may be permitted to use such a qualifica- 
tion without implying discredit. They talked of syntax but not of social 
salvation, and they did not concern themselves with the economic, political, 
legal, and religious consequences that follow communication failure. The 
alarm is therefore overdue, and those who have now dragged the subject from 
the serene academy into the rough street have some excuse for their Messianic 
terms and for their claim that human survival itself depends upon reform in 
this department. 

The disease is indeed beyond dispute. Rousseau remarked that there are 
many kinds of ideas which it is impossible to translate into popular language, 
and that wise men, when they speak their language to the common herd 
instead of its own, cannot possibly make themselves understood. But apart 
from the difficulty of different educational levels, evidences of failure to 
convey meaning are overwhelming. If any reader is in doubt let him try the 
word “‘ anarchy ” on twenty of his friends. Without attempting any precise 
definition let them state in their best words what the term conveys to them. 
The answers will reveal twenty’ different concepts. They will probably all 
agree in expressing a hatred of anarchy, but their very agreement becomes 
gravely suspect when it is realized that twenty different people are hating 
twenty different things in the belief that they are all hating the same thing. 
Perhaps “‘ anarchy ” is a hard test but there are plenty of easier ones. Any 
observant person will have noticed failure after failure, day after day, at home 
and at work, to understand and to be understood. I am not, of course, talking 
of disagreements, but of sheer failure to transmit intention by language 
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symbols. Substitute for the intimacy of the home and the office the more 
impersonal relations of politics, law, economics, and religion ; take a few 
common terms from the vocabulary of those engaged in such pursuits— 
democracy, freedom, justice, capitalism, credit, the gold standard, inflation, 
faith, spirituality, truth, heaven, hell, Christian civilization ; and then work 
out if you can how many bulls, inners, magpies, and misses even the best 
archery is likely to achieve on such targets. 

To the difficulties inherent in language itself there must be added two 
others of a different character—the carelessness of communicators and the 
lassitude of listeners. Of the former a literary friend of mine has provided 
me with a striking example. He has combed with much diligence that great 
work of Fowler’s, Modern English Usage, and has discovered in it more than 
a hundred instances in which the author has disobeyed the very rules he 
himself prescribes therein. If an author so distinguished and so informed, 
and with every possible urge to rectitude, can forget his own rules once in 
every seven or eight pages, what is to be expected from writers and speakers 
undistinguished and uninformed, and with: more will to win than urge to 
rectitude ? Of the lassitude of listeners I need say no. more than that every 
writer of experience has learnt the hard lesson that his readers are at best 
somnolent and at worst snoring. It is typical of the general laxity that only 
one member of the B.B.C. Brains Trust insists upon understanding a question 
before attempting to answer it. Yet unless the remark “ It depends what 
you mean ” is often upon the tongue intercourse must fail of its purpose. 

Upon the need for improvement, then, everybody will agree. What of 
the actual improvements proposed ? 

The first principle of semantics is to eschew abstract terms. To avoid 
them altogether is impossible, but where there is no escape from them they 
must be defined in terms that are not themselves abstractions, so that discus- 
sion can be upon a common concept. Unless the subject talked about bears 
the same meaning for all the disputants discussion can do no more than 
generate heat and confirm opinions already held. The new science claims 
that the full consequences of identification differences cannot even be appre- 
ciated, much less remedied, except by means of the semantic discipline. 
Abstractions are therefore abhorred, and a strong plea is made for what are 
termed “referents ” scientifically and “ thingumbobs”’ colloquially. When 
you talk to your neighbour about your dog the referent or thingumbob is 
immediately recognized by both of you—he can be seen, felt, and heard, and 
he answers to a name. But spell him backwards, and what thingumbob is 
there upon which any three people in the world can agree ? Communication 
about your dog will therefore take you somewhere, but communication about 
your God will take you nowhere. Semanticists are fond of tightening up any 
looseness rather sharply with the three words, ‘‘ What ? Where ? When ? ” 
(Significantly, not ‘“‘Why?’’). Abstractions cannot survive such blunt 
questioning, and when an object comes into sight they disappear. The best 
communication is that which handles most thingumbobs. 

It is not therefore surprising that semanticists find little to praise in the 
philosophers but their sincerity. For the philosophic method abounds in 
abstractions. Their metaphysics, their absolutes, their idealisms, their 
conjectural excursions into the unknown, are conducted in terms unmatched 
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for vagueness and inconsequence. In very sharp contrast to the scientific 
method there is hardly ever possible in the technique of philosophy any 
operational test to which the integrity of a proposition can be subjected. It 
is the justification of science that its findings are verifiable by anyone who 
has the necessary apparatus and knowledge. It is the condemnation of 
philosophy that there is seldom a thingumbob which investigators, no matter 
what their endowments, can verify. 

The wildest enthusiast for words would hardly claim that the successes of 
science are entirely due to its conscious effort to render its language under- 
standable. But only those who are close enough to see the machine at work 
can realize how much communication improvements have contributed to 
render science so irresistible. The most accurate observation, the most 
rigidly controlled experiments, and the strictest verification of results will not 
of themselves do the whole work. Another factor is required—communica- 
tion in terms that carry the mind to the thingumbobs intended. The physi- 
cists in particular have done much to improve their communication medium. 
Einstein speaks in mathematical language, and it is doubtful whether anyone 
who does not understand mathematics can understand relativity. It may 
well prove in time to come that Einstein wrought as great a revolution in 
language as in physics. 

As a striking contrast to the success of scientific language, and an equally 
striking testimonial to the claims of the semanticists, it is to be noticed that 
in one department of civilized thought the weakening of the appeal is closely 
related to the loosening of the terminology. I refer to religion. No longer 
ago than the childhood of the present generation preachers knew, or at least 
thought they knew, what they meant by their terms, but in less than half a 
century pulpit oratory has shed so much of its precision that one can to-day 
come at a preacher’s meaning only with the greatest difficulty. And when 
meaning flies out at the window confusion walks in at the door. 

Perhaps the second principle of semantics is that the word is not the thing. 
The statement seems self-evident, but we are asked to believe that the 
identification of the object itself with the verbal symbol that labels it is one 
of the most serious hindrances to communication. Words have the curious 
characteristic of acquiring validity for themselves as well as—or, indeed, 
instead of—for the objects to which they have been attached. . Not much 
harm is done by such confusion when the level is that of everyday objects— 
indeed, at that level confusion occurs least. But when the level is that of 
undefined, and perhaps undefinable, abstractions the word itself acquires an 
inflated importance, with the result that values are distorted and strife is at 
hand. : 

Investigators like Sir James Frazer have had much to say about word- 
magic, and modern advertisers are informed upon the subject if nobody else is. 
Words, if cunningly chosen and frequently repeated, develop a power of 
persuasion, aversion, frenzy, or whatever is desired, out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic significance. The intensified meaning crystallizes and becomes 
a fixed attribute of the word or phrase, accepted without the least enquiry 
as to its validity. Word-magic in western civilization is a notable and 
noticeable survival of savagery—notable because of its persistence, and 
noticeable because the hoardings are its children. 
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How much bloodshed has been caused by the word “liberty ”, meaningless 
alike to killer and to killed ? Who knows what either of the two world wars 
was about ? Have any hatreds equalled those engendered by the words 
‘*transubstantiation ’’ and “ predestination’, two more abstractions equally 
meaningless to all the disputants ? The range of words of such a character is 
wide and they are commonly associated with emotional and class connota- 
tions. For all the parties feeling stands for meaning, and unrestrained 
enthusiasm pursues its perilous path. 

What is to be done when there are no referents which everybody at once 
recognizes as the objects intended by the labels ? The first thing is to search 
for them. If referents can be found upon which some approximation to 
agreement can be reached discussion may be useful. If they cannot it will at 
least be understood that nobody knows what he is talking about—a condition 
that will encourage humility and reduce temperature. 

So keenly do the reformers feel the need for this separation of object and 
label that one of them has invented a simple model, consisting merely of a 
number of tags hanging on a frame. One tag represents the object, another 
its name, a third its attributes, a fourth inferences from its attributes, and so 
on. It is claimed that by the help of this model language habits are reshaped, 
that in controlled experiments in schools it raises intelligence levels, and that 
it has even cured mental patients whose symptoms included language 
blockage. 

The mention of schools suggests a field of much opportunity. Children 
are notorious for wrong meanings or no meanings ; everybody has a stock 
of stories on the subject, and everybody remembers his own experiences in 
childhood. For many years I was under the impression that the word 
“then ”’ in the Catechism’s question, ‘‘ What did thy godfathers and god- 
mothers then for thee ? ”’ was a verb, and I remember wondering by what 
process my sponsors “thenned ” anything for me. The answer to the 
question—that they promised and vowed certain things—was no answer at 
all to my difficulty. If psittacism is to be removed from the school years of 
life communication improvements are imperative. But it cannot be removed 
while so much time is taken in stuffing the parrot with words that there is 
not enough left to connect them with things. Perhaps that is why children 
adore books before they are five and abhor them before they are fifteen. The 
earlier books are understood because they are simple, because their appeal is 
assisted by pictures, and because the reader is willing to explain them when 
questions arise. In the later books the words do not connect so easily with 
things, illustration has often disappeared, and the pupil gets fewer questions 
answered because he shies at asking them. Boys who cannot learn a language 
will grasp the mechanism and the properties of a radio set with a very small 
amount of instruction. Is not the reason that in the radio set they can see 
and touch the objects for which the words are labels, and can prove the truth 
of a statement by an operational test—in short, can make use of the scientific 
method ? 

Education is not a subject for dogmatism. Nobody has yet shown to 
the satisfaction of even the credulous majority, let alone the sceptical minority, 
what its aim should be, and certitude upon methods is unseemly while 
direction is doubtful. But there can be no possible hesitation in recom- 
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mending the immediate adoption of improved communication processes 
among the young, and it may be that semantics has given to education the 
best single idea ever contributed to that important subject. 

Those who dislike the narrow and the exclusive in doctrine will be glad 
to know that the reformers do not approach their subject from one direction 
alone. In some of them there is a strong mathematical cast—as might, 
indeed, have been expected, for in its demand for exactness and definition 
the subject is mathematical in character. But others plead as scholars, 
solicitous for words that mean something. Upon the two main principles 
mentioned above all reformers are in entire agreement, and they are also 
unanimous in their insistence upon the scientific method. In general, too, 
they agree upon what they don’t want—philosophy, formal logic, and what 
is called “‘ pure ” mathematics. 

Too much must not be expected of pioneers, and a disinterested examina- 
tion can hardly fail to discover some defects in the presentation of the semantic 
case. Two spring to the mind almost without search. The first is that the 
explorations into the new territory are sometimes difficult to follow. This is 
especially to be deplored in a science whose express purpose is the clarification 
of meaning. There is, however, much excuse to be pleaded, for the very 
medium whose insufficiency has to be demonstrated—language—is the only 
one that can be used in the demonstration. For that defect, therefore, the 
critic should rather pity than reprove. 

A more serious charge, and one from which the semanticists cannot so 
readily be exonerated, is that they overstate their case. For almost all the 
ills from which humanity is suffering a very large share of the blame is placed 
upon the failure of language to communicate meaning. The jealousies and 
distrusts of international diplomacy, the stupid segregation of society into 
sectional blocks with antagonistic interests, the unjust distribution of the 
world’s produce among its population, unemployment, the blunders of 
statesmen, the anachronisms of lawyers, the quite incalculable waste of time 
and energy, and the ghastly horror of war, are all attributed, mainly if not 
entirely, to this single cause. Logicians, statesmen, economists (left and 
right), judges, philosophers, and theologians are pilloried together, and the 
scientists alone remain to save humanity from its own peculiar and distinctive 
curse of language. . 

The evidence that the inhabitants of the earth in general do not know 
what they are talking about is overwhelming, and it is no doubt proper to 
remind them that their accepted guides, from Aristotle to Malthus and from 
Plato to Joad, said a good deal that would justify the same remark. But 
other causes contribute to the chaos, and an enquiry that honoured the 
scientific method as closely by its example as by its precept would surely have 
held the balance more equably, would have distributed the blame more fairly, 
and would have allotted to more than one claimant the honourable task of 
providing remedies. 

I will give but one extract to illustrate this single-track tendency. In 
The Tyranny of Words Stuart Chase says— 


‘* As a young reformer I had organized meetings, written pamphlets, 
prepared lectures, concocted programmes, spread publicity with enthu- 
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siasm . . . but the apathy of the unconverted was as colossal as it was 
baffling. . . . The message—and I still believe it was a human and kindly 
message—had not got through; communication was blocked... 
noises came through, but no meaning. Few of the seeds I sowed bore 
out the ancient theory that the seed of truth, once planted, would surely 
sprout. The damn things would not come up. Why?” 


The answer he gives is that he could not make himself understood. The 
unquestioned assumption that if he could only have done so his audiences 
would have embraced his ideas without resistance is laughably simple. There 
is no cognizance whatever of the everyday fact that, however understandable 
a given exposition may be, there will be brought to its interpretation those 
innumerable and incalculable subjective complexes that go to make up an 
individual self. Semanticists are able and informed investigators, and they 
cannot be ignorant of the powerful directive influence of subjective relation- 
ships. It is therefore strange that they do not make sufficient allowance for 
the fact that in a conflict between the reasoned words of a writer or speaker 
and the interpretive motives of a reader or listener there is no doubt at all 
which side will win. In the formation of an opinion all the unknown ingre- 
dients that combine to produce an individual personality are in operation, 
and the result is as unpredictable as a taste for oysters and Bach or an 
abhorrence of yellows and toads. In a region of such possibilities it is indeed 
a worthy achievement to establish understanding, but such achievement 
should not be regarded as anything more than a first step, though a very 
important step, towards agreement. 

By placing too much stress upon a single cause semanticists are driven to 
expect too much from a single remedy. No disrespect is intended in pointing 
out that this is an important ingredient in quackery. Where thingumbobs 
cannot be found the reformers suggest that discussion is futile. But it must 
surely be folly to eschew every abstraction simply because it is one. Has no 
good ever come from the free discussion of, say, human responsibility for 
wrongdoing ? Freewill, original sin, and determinism are abstractions of a 
very high order. Yet psychology is intimately concerned with them, and long 
before precision is reached their consideration will have revolutionized the 
penal codes of civilization. 

The reformers are disappointing also in that they give insufficient weight 
to that considerable sum of human perfidy and mendacity which can properly 
be called deliberate. Everybody numbers among his acquaintances men who 
never hesitate to subordinate truth to expediency if the latter is more favour- 
able to their interests. And what an immense area of human activity is 
covered by that word interests. The business lure, from the village general 
shop to the international combine, is profit. There are lures political, social, 
professional, and even religious. Each of them leads at times to deliberate 
lying and deliberate treachery, and together they constitute an obstacle to 
honest thought so formidable that even the white heat of semantic zeal 
should cool before it. The strength of this particular enemy is certainly not 
appreciated by the new evangelists. 

I have introduced these strictures with so much regret that I confess I 
should be gratified if it could be shown that they are unjustified. Criticism 
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of such very necessary explorations does not come willingly, though it must 
not be shirked if itis just. If there is something to reprove there is very much 
more to praise. From one’s very first introduction to the subject the field 
of certitude is narrowed, the heat of discussion is cooled, and intolerance is 
assuaged. The mood of the scientific mind is an immediate acquisition, and 
the first result is an access of modesty. The yawning gulf that prevents 
communication is seen for the first time, and for the first time there comes 
the hint of a plan to bridge it. That the semantic discipline is an essential 
step towards those high social and international relationships of which man 
is so obviously capable and in which he has hitherto so miserably failed cannot 
be disputed. That it is the most essential step can perhaps also be conceded. 
And that it is the immediate step, taking precedence over every other in 
whatsoever direction, I have never heard disputed by anyone with more than 
a casual acquaintance with the subject. 

Yet how much hope is justified ? I have repeatedly referred to semantics 
as new, but it is new only inasmuch as modern science is new. For as far back 
as the fifth century before the Christian era there appeared the first semanticist, 
the first great cross-examiner, the first fine mind to conceive the application 
of science to language, Socrates. With his unceasing questions about the 
meaning of their terms he uncovered the ignorance and shook the assurance 
of those who thought they were wise and certainly were bold. He found 
vagueness, confusion, and contradiction where clarity, order, and consistency 
were universally assumed ; and he found that men were not only ignorant 
but ignorant that they were ignorant. To Socrates they gave the hemlock, 
and in the twenty-four centuries since that fatal cup was drunk how much 
progress has been made ? Look for the answer on every page of every produc- 
tion intended for public instruction. Does any newspaper know the meaning 
of conscience, economic security, mutual toleration, culture, prestige, and a 
hundred other terms in daily use, any better than poor Euthyphron knew the 
meaning of piety ? And would the writers from whose pens such expressions 
come so easily acknowledge their ignorance before a Socratic examination ? 
The reformer of to-day runs no risk of indictment before a criminal tribunal, 
but will he find that modern civilization is any more ready than ancient 
Athens was to listen to those who would quicken its apathy or instruct its 
ignorance ? 

There is, however, one new condition from which, and from which alone, 
hope is justified. Science has turned its enquiring eyes upon the human 
mind. Investigation is as yet but paddling on the shore, and the great ocean 
of human thought and behaviour remains to be explored. But in the years 
to come great ships will sail upon that sea and great truths will be discovered 
in it. The compulsion of scientific truth will work through from the higher 
to the lower levels of thought, as it has already done with such dogmas as 
phlebotomy and Biblical inerrancy. The inadequacy of communication has 
already been noticed by those who study human behaviour, and the lesson 
is obvious. Semantics must be married to psychology. 


RICHARD NORTH. 


FaRNHAM. 
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THE ABUSE OF METAPHOR. 


THE REV. A. H. BIRCH, M.A., Ps.D. 
Formerly Headmaster of Chepstow Grammar School. 


As far as it is possible to make a generalisation about the content and structure 
of languages it would appear to be true to say that metaphors exist in all of 
them, even the most primitive ; they seem to form part of the fabric of human 
speech. Certainly, as far as English is concerned, it would be impossible to 
eschew them altogether even by a conscious effort. Many of our most 
familiar and simple words are really disguised metaphors, e.g. escape, incur, 
shield, screen, askance, elude, underhand, broadcast, etc. It is probable that 
many,of our simpler words like fence, mask, dim, rear and so on, never mislead, 
because the two senses of the words blend naturally and easily. The literal 
and the figurative senses merge gradually and are ultimately indistinguishable, 
or, at any rate, unrecognisable except as the result of meticulous mental 
analysis. Even such a simple word as “‘ hard ” in the sense of “‘ difficult ” was 
at first metaphorical but soon acquired a psychological sense by association 
of ideas. We may perhaps compare the Latin verb intellego, to understand ; 
its derivation from inter, between, and lego, I read, gives a clue to the idea that 
intelligence is just the ability to read ‘‘ between the lines.” In their proper 
place and used moderately metaphors are most useful aids to comprehension 
but when employed too profusely, as I shall try to show is the case in English 
to-day, they are dangerous tools because they tend to obscure the expression 
of ideas instead of clarifying or illustrating them. It must be remembered, 
too, that metaphors are only means to an end ; they convey, not the “ bare ”’ 
idea stripped of all adventitious associations, but such ornaments of the idea 
as furnish a background or atmosphere in which the idea or scene or person 
is set off to advantage. But if this ornamentation or zsthetic décor is over- 
done, then the danger arises that the frame distracts attention from the 
picture and so the less important factor is enhanced and the greater diminished 
in value or importance. In fact, we shall not be able “ to see the wood for 
the trees ” ; the excess of ornament dazzles the eyes and distorts the picture. 
The gravamen of this paper is that this danger of inordinate resort to metaphor 
is present in English to-day and that, unless it is resisted, it will make our 
language a less capable instrument for the expression of clear ideas than 
modern French or ancient Greek. To avoid metaphor altogether is impos- 
sible ; in its place it is a useful instrument. ‘ Abusus non tollit usum ”— 
applies even in language. Ifthe metaphor employed is ambitious or technical 
it may convey quite different ideas to different. people. Suppose we say ‘“‘ We 
must see that A gets as good an innings as B.”” We probably mean that we 
must treat A and B with the strictest impartiality. But this metaphor has 
obviously been taken from cricket, the essence of which is surely a glorious 
uncertainty. We may see an illustration of the truth of this dangerous use 
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of metaphor when it is dragged in, as it were, merely because it sounds 
picturesque or appeals to British instincts or British sport. We often use 
the metaphors “a square deal”’ or “a fair break,’’ both implying a strict 
impartiality, but beyond feeling that both are sporting terms, none of us 
could be quite certain, I think, whether the allusion in the metaphor is to 
cards or to a business transaction or to a game of billiards or snooker. These 
extravagant or obscure metaphors are becoming more frequent in English 
to-day and very often two or three of them are drawn from entirely different 
sources or departments of human activity to illustrate the same point, and, 
unfortunately, they are to be found even in scientific or theological or philo- 
sophical works and they are used to convey, not the accidentals but the 
essentials. Moreover, from my examination of numerous examples I have 
been led to the conclusion that these English metaphors are an index to or 
criterion of the national character or temperament; that is to say, that they 
have certain psychological, if not philosophical, implications. The old 
dictum Abeunt studia in mores appears to apply to the influence of language, 
too. Either the people mould the language or the language the people ; 
me iudice, the former in this instance. The metaphors which we habitually 
use are an index to the things we are most interested in, the pursuits to which 
we are devoted ; the keener we are on any given pursuit the more often do we 
draw metaphors from its vocabulary. I may say that my examples are 
chosen almost haphazard and not from any bias for or against, also that they 
come naturally under various heads or in various groups or classes. 

The hundred or so examples which I examined fell into the following 
broad groups: 25 came from Sport and Games; 17 from Trade and Com- 
merce ; 12 from Science; 12 from Medicine and Surgery; 7 or 8 from 
Religion and Philosophy ; 6 from the Bible or from Poets ; hardly any from 
the Stage, Law or Politics ! If my selection of examples is at all repre- 
sentative and unbiassed, the result seems to suggest that we are keenest on 
Sport, then on Business, then on Science and Medicine and least and last on 
Politics. In other words, we are still a nation of shop-keepers, who find 
relaxation in sport. As politicians we appear to be more than Laodiceans. 
Or may it be that we take politics so seriously that we cannot afford to 
indulge in metaphors but must be realists? My researches in this field 
(another metaphor !) led me to another conclusion, viz., that metaphors of 
the more extreme kind are much commoner in ephemeral literature such as 
newspapers than in more serious or highly technical works. If we take such 
works as those of the eminent Oxford psychologist, Dr W. Brown, we shall 
see that metaphors are very rare largely because the science with which he deals 
calls for the utmost precision and cannot afford to venture upon literary adornments 
which might adulterate the rigour of the pursuit of truth. But in less preten- 
tious works, on themes similar to those treated by Dr Brown but intended 
for popular, not professional, use, I have found plenty of examples. In a 
book written by Dr R. Short, of Bristol University and intended to “* popu- 
larise ’’ the results of Biblical scholarship, viz. Modern Discovery and the 
Bible, I find this characteristic example on p. 75: “‘ The trump card brought 
forward by the advocates of the theory of man’s origin from an extinct ape 
hes been the discovery of certain fossil remains which have been supposed to 
bridge the gap between man and the anthropoids.” Again, on p. 157, in 
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The Persian Period, we find this example: ‘“* We have now arrived at a stage 
when Greek writers of history . . . throw much light on the scene, and the 
dim lamp of archzology becomes of only minor importance.”” The metaphors 
here employed are not extreme and are often really illuminative. I now pass 
on to a learned quarterly, the Hrspert JouRNAL, which deals with religion, 
theology and philosophy and in which the writers are usually experts in their 
particular departments, and not likely to indulge in adventitious literary 
embellishments. In the April number (1946), in a review of a philosophical 
work, Nature and Values, these words occur: ‘ Readers of this Journal who 
have read Mgr Knox’s God and the Atom will recollect that he, too, is concerned 
with the new physics [which] have fastened on us a method of thought, a 
recipe for organising our experience, to which a spiritual coefficient is no longer 
necessary.” On p. 240, in the article ‘“‘ Work and the Common Man,” there 
is a veritabie debauch of flamboyant metaphors, the violence of which 
increases as the writer loses himself more and more in his theme: ‘“ The 
industrial set-up in this country under a Labour Government slowly begins 
to emerge as a kind of pot-pourri of nationalisation and individual enterprise, 
so mixed that the resulting aroma is not agreeable to any particular party. 
. . . Here there must be no flickering light to make the shadow dance upon 
the wall, but a bright and steady flame that will bear comparison with those 
other guttering candles which Capital and Labour have held thus far so 
unsteadily in the draught.”’ Here not only are the metaphors almost grotesque, 
they are misleading, For instance, one cannot “ compare ” a flame (be it ever 
so steady) with a “‘ guttering candle.”” Even to contrast them would be 
difficult as ‘‘ flame ” is not “ candle” nor “‘ candle” “‘ flame.”” When the late 
Lord Lloyd George used metaphors they were, as a rule, apt, just as are 
Mr Winston Churchill’s, and the circumstances usually “ justify’ them. 
To show what may be achieved when metaphors are employed as instruments 
for the achievement of clear thought and expression I will quote from Dr 
Brown’s book, Personality and Religion. Here I have been struck by the 
fewness and the moderation of the metaphors he employs. They are clear 
and “ inevitable,” i.e. a help to the elucidation of his theme. On p. 75 he 
writes : ‘“‘ They were therapists or healers, first and last, and developed their 
vague philosophy to bolster up their method of treatment.” Again on the 
same page: “ If a man is too optimistic, he may overlook danger signals. One 
may run past the red light, and great harm may be done.” On p. 120, com- 
menting on a certain work by Bergson, he writes: “ Finally, mind is 
essentially free since it has its roots in perception.” Again, farther on: 
‘“* Matter is not entirely bound in the chains of necessity.”” On p. 189 in his 
chapter on ‘ Suggestion and Faith,” he employs some familiar metaphors 
in order to elucidate a very difficult and highly technical theme: ‘‘ As soon 
as he attempts to start on his journey his heart palpitates, he becomes 
breathless, tends to hug the wall, becomes less and less able to move, is glued 
to the spot... . Such a patient may be encouraged . . . to pull himself 
together and to make a real effort.” Here it is to be noted that the metaphors 
are drawn from common experience and that they add to the intelligibility 
of the idea he is trying to convey. To avoid metaphor altogether would 
appear to be impossible even in the most recondite philosophical or technical 
themes, especially in an epoch so complex and analytical as our own, But 
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when metaphors begin to thrust themselves in, so to speak, and in connexions 
or situations where their use is objectionable on grounds of clarity, they 
become mere lumber and a nuisance. My selection of examples has not been 
influenced by any bias for or against and is made from well-known newspapers 
like The Times and the Daily Telegraph or from books of various kinds, 
especially those of a technical or professional nature and from one of our 
best-known philosophical quarterlies, viz. the Hrspert JourNAL. Even 
some of the most extravagant metaphors may be met with almost every day 
by anyone who cares to note them. I will begin this further selection with 
an example from the Daily Telegraph of June 22, 1946: ‘“‘ His [Mr Attlee’s] 
blunted arrows will not harm the target at which they are shot. They are, to 
change the metaphor, red herrings designed to draw attention from the 
Government’s record. In trailing them Mr Attlee descends to the tactics of 
some of his minor colleagues.” The next example consists of an awkward 
mixture of medical, astronomical and judicial technical terms: ‘ The 
repeated exhibition of a morbid sensitiveness to comment on their policy and 
their administration suggests a waning of assurance regarding the verdict 
that will be pronounced in the future.” Now let us go to The Times of 
July 22, 1946 and take part of the leading article : “‘ The attempt to restore 
some elements of price control in the United States has become an obstinate 
tug-of-war between President Truman and Congress. The whittling-down of 
price contro! is due in part to the open pouring of money into the lobbyists’ 
pipe-line. The price gyrations of the coming year are likely to provide an 
unhappy page. But over the long term it is deflation, not inflation, which is 
the true American nightmare.”’ Again in the Daily Telegraph of July 23 we 
have this example : ‘‘ For time is now of the essence of the question whether 
the wreckage of the King David Hotel does or does not symbolise the wreckage 
of all hopes for a better future of the Holy Land.” Here, whatever force or 
appositeness the metaphors may have is rather marred by the use of “ wreck- 
age,” apparently unconsciously, in two senses, viz. (1) “‘ wrecking” t.e. the 
act, and (2) “‘ wreck,” or resulting chaos. It is a sort of metaphor within a 
metaphor ! Again, the word “ symbolise ” appears to be used because it has a 
Mesopotamian sound ! Much of the sentence is otiose—mere verbiage, for does 
it not really mean in plain English, ‘‘ Time alone will show whether the ruin 
wrought upon the King David Hotel is an indication of the success or of the 
failure of all hope of a more prosperous Holy Land?” Or “ Time alone will 
show whether the damage done to the King David Hotel is a good or bad sign 
of a better future for Palestine.” 

I will now take an example from the Church Times of July 19, 1946: 
“In any case it is good to aim high, even if, in the long run, something less 
must be accepted. It might be an encouragement to the rank and file of the 
clergy and lay people if the bishops could from time to time ventilate these 
matters in the House of Lords. <A trumpet-call from the episcopate to hold 
on in faith and courage would be appreciated, and the response would be 
greater than is sometimes thought.” In the above there are five metaphors 
drawn from Sport, the Army, and Architecture but from different parts of 
each. The Times of the same date has this long eulogy of George Bernard Shaw : 
“ Mr. Shaw is ninety to-day ; and it will irk him not at all to observe that the 
tributes paid to his genius are aglow not only with the warmth of a universal 
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admiration but with the heat of latent controversial fires. He will rightly 
infer that his influence is still a living force. G.B.S., that potent disturber of 
complacent thought, and professional Dissenter from the unanimous decision, 
the fiery-bearded rebel who made the most of Mephistophelean eyebrows is 
inevitably becoming the G.O.M. of English letters white with patriarchal 
wisdom, It was an elevation but there was always the fear lest in the adulation 
of the artist, placed in his niche and taken for granted, the message of the 
prophet should be lost. But, though an institution, he has by some miracle of 
creative stamina saved himself from becoming one of those who attract 
lapidary inscription.”’ The sonorous ring of the two concluding polysyllables 
can hardly redeem them from bathos. But perhaps some of the “ best ”’ 
examples of outré metaphors are to be found in the thumb-nail sketches of the 
Nazi criminals drawn by one of the prosecuting counsel ; these sketches make 
apt allusion to the idosyncrasies of the accused : Ribbentrop is thus neatly and 
fairly “ hit off”: 

“The salesman of deception who, when apprehensions abroad threatened 
the Nazi scheme of conquest, was detailed to pour wine (sic /) on the troubled 
waters by preaching of limited and peaceful intentions.” 

Kaltenbrunner: ‘“‘ The Grand Inquisitor took on the bloody mantle of 
Heydrich to stifle opposition and terrorise ; buttressed the power of National 
Socialism on a foundation of guiltless corpses.” The latter part is really an 
“Trish Bull,” for buttresses serve to prop or strengthen structures at the 
sides, not under the foundations. One is reminded of a more famous example, 
a genuine Hibernianism, viz., “‘ Everywhere upon the ocean of Time we see 
foot-prints of an Almighty Hand,” or again, ‘‘ The bubble bursts and leaves 
nought but ashes behind.” The caricature of Schacht is witty, even if far- 
fetched: ‘The fagade of starched respectability, who in the early days 
provided the window-dressing, the bait for the hesitant, and whose wizardry 
made it possible for Hitler to finance the colossal rearmament programme.” 

Van Papen: “ Pious agent of an infidel régime, Held the stirrup while 
Hitler vaulted into the saddle, lubricated the Austrian annexation and devoted 
his diplomatic cunning to the service of Nazi objectives abroad.” 

Hess: ‘‘ The zealot who before succumbing to the wanderlust was the 
engineer tending the party machinery, passing down orders and propaganda.” 

Rosenberg: “‘ The intellectual high priest of the master race, who provided 
the doctrine of hatred which gave the impetus for the annihilation of Jewry.” 

Funk: “ As Minister of Economics accelerated the pace of rearmament 
and as Reichsbank president banked for the SS, the gold teeth-fillings of 

concentration camp victims, probably the most ghoulish collateral in banking 
history.” 

Neurath: “ Diplomat of the old school, cast the pearls of his experience 

before the Nazis.” 

Fritsche: “ By manipulation of the truth, goaded German opinion into 

frenzied support of the régime and anaesthetised the independent judgement 
of the population.” 

I now quote from the Saturday sermon in The Times of August 24, 1946, 
entitled, ‘‘ Prayer as Petition.” 

‘* Man has lost his bearings in self-created darkness, and the purpose of 
Christianity is to lead him back into the light. Suffering the spiritual isolation 
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of severed communications with Heaven, his first need’is a rediscovery of his 
entire dependence upon God. Prayer is both horizontal and vertical; it 
relates as really to the world of time and place as to God and the world above 
and beyond. It may be added that, like the love of Christ, prayer has four 
dimensions ; it has height, and looks upward to God and the eternal; it has 
breadth, and looks outward over the world of men and things temporal ; it 
has depth, and looks inward and penetrates the great deeps of soul and spirit ; 
and it has length, and looks onward through all time to the world hereafter.” 
The metaphors here change abruptly from the sea to the battlefield with 
rather bewildering rapidity ; the concluding metaphor transports us to the 
mathematical conception of a four-dimensional universe. No wonder man 
has lost his bearings in so uncharted a Universe! Even Einstein might have 
gone astray in such an unwonted environment. The most absurd recent 
example I know comes from a letter written by a barrister to the Daily 
Telegraph recently ; viz. that ‘‘ the British pound would soon not be able 
to look the franc in the face ”’!! An equally grotesque example occurs in a 
letter written to the same paper of September 23, 1946, on the “ Ship of 
State”: 

“‘ Our language is so saturated with expressions borrowed from the sea, as 
is perhaps natural in a maritime people, that it occurs to me [that] the latter 
part of your leading article on ‘ Muddle’ might well be translated, for their 
benefit, by suggesting that our present perplexities arise principally, if not 
entirely, from an attempt to send the Ship of State which has been so seriously 
damaged in action, to sea in threatening weather, to carry out full-speed trials 
before she has been docked and refitted ; partially equipped, moreover, with 
hastily constructed and untried engines. The contemplation, from their 
wrecked mess-decks and cabins, of the results of this unique, hazardous, and 
unseamanlike experiment, may well account for the prevalent sense of 
frustration . . . so often referred to nowadays. An ancient mariner would, 
no doubt, feel taken aback, and seeing no prospect of plain sailing, or even 
sailing close to the wind, might well be excused for standing by to let go 
his sheet anchor—always supposing he knew where it was stowed.” A 
rather ludicrous illustration of this abuse is to be found ironically enough in a 
recent book on the teaching of English written by experts and “ guaranteed ” 
by a professor of Education of one of our leading universities. I suppress 
names for obvious reasons : 

“* Tf finally I might be permitted to offer tributes of especial gratitnde, they 
would go to MrS . . . for his timely protest against the damming up of the 
spring of natural enjoyment of poetry. . . . May the volume serve to put 
fresh kick (sic !) into the perennial debate and bring us all nearer to that 
enlarged and clarified vision which we shall now need so badly.” Oh, 
professor, surely that “‘ fresh kick ” is “‘ the most unkindest ” kick of all! 

Mr. J. L. Garvin was one of our greatest war journalists and had a very 
vigorous and “‘ unusual ”’ style, and his vocabulary was very extensive but it was 
rather marred by this abuse of metaphor. The following quotation is from an 
article of his, ‘‘ Congestion and Procrastination,” in the Daily Telegraph of 
September 5: ‘ The perversion of science and technique is in its swing of 
malignancy. To say that is not to juggle with paradox but to build on 
common sense and to take a level estimate of human nature. The Russians 
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for their part would be more or less relieved from a blistering irritation. The 
Americans for their part, failing mutual inspection, or Russian renunciation 
of the present paralysing right of veto, will be compelled to drive a safe- 
guarding policy of more and bigger bombs.” A. 









































I should not care to attempt to put the above into plain English oreven 
to say what Mr Garvin means by “ juggle with paradox,” “‘ swing of malig- 
nancy ” and “‘ level estimate.” They convey a vague idea of general uneasi- 
ness—more I should not dare tosay. I must now conclude with a particularly 
pertinent example from The Times Literary Supplement of August 81, 1946. 
It is taken from a review of a book on Logic written by an eminent authority ; 
the reviewer is himself quite obviously a competent person. t Son 
‘Logic has been under a cumulative cloud formed partly of its mouldy whe 
past and partly by the dust of more recent logomachies. . . . After a further bec. 
century and a half of debilitation and disgust we should at least have become look 
incapable of investigations which threaten to liquidate conversations by a mus 
two-thirds majority. Before we do so it would be nice (?) to know whether in f: 
it was Logic or a modicum of linguistic conscience which might have saved us. of h 
In other words, if, in a persuasive to tenacity, Logic, like affection, a vintage , kep' 
port, or our own broadmindedness which Saintsbury described as high-minded- alwe 
ness flattened out, may, in favourable circumstances, if one knows one’s stuff, ] 
and a sufficiency of the power of mathematics, lead to tolerance, and so be or e° 
regarded as a necessary element in any liberal society.” The metaphors in inst. 
the above almost defy analysis and even the general sense of much of it is avia 
extremely vague—and from a Logician (or logomachist ?) of all people. If 4 heac 
such noxious growths are to be seen in the green tree, what are we to look of a 
for in the dry ? flap) 
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A DISASTROUS OBSESSION IN PEACEMAKING 
AND AN ALTERNATIVE, 


A. R. CRIPPS. 


z, 


SomE years ago I happened to be acquainted with an elderly man (now dead) 
whose one hobby was to attempt to solve chess problems. I say “ attempt ” 
because I never once knew him to be successful. The reason was that, on 
looking at a problem, he would decide straightaway on what, as he thought, 
must be the key-move ; and, although this might turn out upon trial (and, 
in fact, invariably did) to be incorrect, he could never put it sufficiently out 
of his mind to enable him to consider any other move as a possibility. He 
kept returning to his first choice ; and, as a result, of course, the problem 
always remained unsolved. 

It is worth noticing that progress in human affairs has often beén impeded, 
or even for a time held up altogether, in very much the same way. Take, for 
instance, the conquest of the air. Those who made the first attempts at 
aviation were greatly hampered because they could not get it out of their 
heads that if they were ever to fly, it could only be by imitating the motions 
of a bird,—that is to say, by devising some machjne which would fly by 
flapping its wings, as a bird does. It was a perfectly natural idea; but, as 
events proved, an unsound one. It was only when quite different methods 
were tried that success was at last achieved. 

It would be easy to give many other examples of the same thing; but, 
for an outstanding illustration, it would be hard to find one more to the point 
than is afforded by mankind’s attempt to solve what has become perhaps the 
most momentous problem with which humanity has ever been confronted : 
the problem of avoiding war. It is a problem which had occupied men’s 
minds even before the 1914—1918 war, but in rather an abstract or theoretical 
way ; and it was, unfortunately, by rather theoretical persons that what has 
since proved to be an utterly false basis for all thinking and endeavour upon 
the subject was then put forward. It was considered that the only way in 
which war could be prevented was for nations to get together and pledge 
themselves to “‘ ban’? war. This meant, of course, that if any nation showed 
a disposition to indulge in war the others would immediately form a solid 
front against it ; and thus the would-be aggressor would be overawed. This 
conception took definite shape in the League of Nations, which was formed 
immediately after—and in fact, before—the conclusion of the war. Its main 
outlines are familiar to everybody. The Nations formed themselves into a 
League to which every member pledged itself to refer any dispute that might 
arise. Elaborate rules were drawn up to meet every conceivable emergency ; 
but the main idea was that if a nation insisted upon pursuing a quarrel without 
reference to the League all the other members of the League would unite 
against it. In this way it was hoped that war would be ruled out. 
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Everybody knows how these hopes were disappointed. Long before the 
outbreak of the 1989-1945 war the League had practically ceased to exist ; 
and its main effect in practice had been only to make this second world-war 
possible by “ covering ” the warlike preparations of the aggressive nations, 
and lulling the more peaceful countries (and especially this country) into a 
false security. 

The ‘“‘ League ”’ idea has, however, since the conclusion of the second world 
war, been revived in what is considered a greatly improved form. The 
countries known to be essentially warlike have rightly been eliminated from 
it ; and the victorious nations have formed themselves into a new League 
under the title of the U.N.O. 

The idea which remains at the basis of the U.N.O. is essentially the same 
as that upon which the “ League ” was founded ; and it is essentially unsound. 
It is this essential unsoundness which I wish to bring out. It is necessary to 
do this, because so long as all concerned cling to it no progress can be made ; 
but, on the contrary, the attainment of peace will tend to become ever more 
difficult. The idea is that the U.N.O., taken as a whole, can be regarded as 
in some way distinct from the separate nations of which it is composed ; so 
that, in the event of any dispute breaking out among those nations, the U.N.O. 
(taken as a whole) can adjudicate upon that dispute with all the disinterested- 
ness and complete lack of bias which would in fact be possible if it were a 
separate, outside body. But this is a manifest absurdity. After all, the 
U.N.O. is only made up of the nations of which it is made up ; and if those 
nations quarrel among themselves, how can the U.N.O., regarded as a whole, 
resolve that quarrel which, in fact, exists only among its own parts ? 

It is true that some tiny quarrel between two tiny nations belonging to 
the U.N.O. might be resolved in this way ; by the U.N.O. acting as if it were 
some outside unbiassed body. But if the great nations of the U.N.O, fall 
out among themselves—some being on one side, some on the other, and each 
group being supported of course by its attendant satellite nations, so that 
in the end the U.N.O. finds itself divided into two sections nearly equal in 
strength—in such a case the idea of referring the dispute to the U.N.O, as 
a whole, is an absurdity. If such a dispute is brought before the U.N.O. 
those powers which were on one side before it was brought will still be on 
that side ; and those powers which were on the other side will still remain on 
that side. No verdict—no unbiassed unanimous verdict—will be possible. 
And though a majority verdict might be snatched perhaps by the vote of one 
or two of the smaller powers, it is absurd to suppose that the out-voted 
section, if they felt the matter to be vital, would abide by this. The only 
result of such proceedings would be the dissolution of the U.N.O. ; or, failing 
that, civil war in the U.N.O. 

It is because such a situation was fortunately foreseen that the power of 
** Veto ” was allowed to the Great Powers. This has been greatly criticised 
in some quarters as cutting at the very root of the U.N.O..; but it is clear 
that the U.N.O. could not have been made to work (or even appear to work) 
for a moment without it. The mere fact, however, that it has been necessary 
to allow the “ Veto ” does amount to a complete exposure of the fundamenta! 
fallacy which underlies the U.N.O. If the U.N.O. cannot give an unbiassed 
judgement on any vital dispute, still less can it see that its judgement should 
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“be carried out, by force if necessary. When the old League failed it was 


thought by many of its more fanatical supporters that the reason was that it 
had not sufficient force at its command to see that its decisions were respected. 
The cry went up “‘ We must give the League teeth!” But what is the good 
of giving the League “‘ teeth ” if one half of these teeth are owned by one party 
to a vital dispute and the other half by the opposing party ? It is hardly likely 
that one section of the League (or U.N.O.) would allow its own armed forces 
to be used against itself. It is not very likely, even, that it would allow them 
to stand by while some decision by the rest of the U.N.O. was enforced against 
them. This idea that the U.N.O. as a whole could use the whole of the 
armed forces possessed by the nations composing it to enforce some decision 
to which some of the more powerful of those nations were vitally opposed is, 
indeed, about as hopeful a project as the proposal that a man could raise 
himself from the ground by pulling at his own shoe-straps. 


II. 

I have insisted upon the fundamental unsoundness of the idea upon which 
U.N.O. is based, because it seems to me that as long as this idea is clung to 
not only will no progress be made, but progress will be impeded. We come 
back to the situation in which my old friend, whose ambition it was to solve 
chess problems, found himself. It was his devotion to the first idea that 
occurred to him and his refusal to consider alternative possibilities which made 
matters for him so hopeless. 

So much, then, for what may be called “‘ destructive ” criticism. It is not 
for me here to suggest any positive means by which the problem—the great 
problem of securing peace—might be solved. Indeed, my conviction is that 
there is no short and easy way to such solution ; it can be brought about only 
by a long and steady attempt, in which all the nations of the world must work 
together and feel their way very graduaily and carefully. The main necessity 
is that there should be everywhere the “ will-to-peace ” ; if that exists it is 
likely, sooner or later, to produce what it desires ; if it is absent, the case is 
almost necessarily hopeless. 

While, however, it is hopeless to attempt to lay down any cast-iron plan 
(and the main fault of those who set in being “‘ the League ” and now the 
U.N.O. is precisely that they attempted to do so), it may be permissible to 
try to indicate very roughly and tentatively the main lines on which the 
nations might proceed. 

In the first place, it may be said with complete certainty that it is useless 
to attempt any direct opposition to war. That (behind the fault which has 
been already indicated) was the great mistake of the League, as it is of 
U.N.O. Those who remember the early days of the League will remember 
that there was constant talk of “ war against war,”’ “‘ outlaw war,”’ and so on. 
But those slogans were all wrong ; wrong from every point of view. Psycho- 
logists tell us that if we wish to oppose a thing—anything that we disapprove 
of in ourselves or others—we can seldom with advantage do so directly. If, 
for instance, we wish to forbid a small child doing anything, we should express 
our wishes in positive rather than negative terms. Instead of saying, “‘ Don’t 
go near the fire,” we should say, “ Be careful to keep away from the fire.” 
In the same way, a man who has a weakness (e.g.) for drink, will not, as a 
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rule, help himself much by saying constantly to himself, ‘‘ I must not give 
way to this weakness. I must conquer it.” That concentrates his attention 
on the very thing he wishes to avoid ; and so, instead of helping, the man 
actually tends to weaken his powers of effectual resistance. And so with 
this evil of war—which the nations have now become so conscious of, and are 
in many cases acutely anxious to avoid. It is not by concentrating their 
energies on how to avoid it—by devising ingenious schemes to prevent 
themselves (even against their own will !) from indulging in it,—that war will 
be overcome. It is by turning their thoughts in other directions, by giving 
themselves some positive aim or aims, that they will gradually thrust out 
and render quite impossible the very thought of war. 

Perhaps, without attempting to go deeply into particulars, I may here 
indicate the lines on which this diversion of energy might be made. 

(1) All the countries should concentrate on the improvement of social 
conditions within their own borders. (To a great extent, of course, a good 
number of countries are already doing this. But the effort should be widened 
and intensified.) 

(2) Every country should also take counsel with the others with a view 
to devising measures of co-operation which would be for the benefit of all. 
It should be needless to say that this aim would in no way be in conflict 
with aim (1). Indeed, the two go together, for neither can be fully realised 
without the other. 

These are the two main points. As a sort of corollary it may be added 
that, 

(8) Co-operation at first will naturally be closest between those countries 
which are adjacent to each other, and/or have most in common. But care 
must be taken that this co-operation must never be,—or even appear to be,— 
at the expense of, or directed against, another country. Certain jealousies 
and jars,—a good number of them—are already only too apparent. Care 
must be taken not to accentuate them. It should be recognised that it is 
rather hopeless to expect to get rid of all the points of difference at one stroke. 
But by ignoring them, as far as possible, and concentrating on the point of 
agreement, they might gradually be worn away. 

It would be idle to deny (or ignore) that difference in ideologies—as, e.g. 
between the U.S. and U.S.S.R.—are the chief cause of the unrest and suspi- 
cions that are so apparent at the present time. But there is no need to 
conclude that they render the position hopeless. These are certainly no 
greater than, and not as great as, the religious differences which formerly 
deluged Europe with blood; yet no one supposes that those religious 
differences will themselves lead to a war at the present time. Russia (on the 
one hand), and England and the U.S.A. (on the other) must concentrate 
attention on these points of union rather than these points of difference ; and 
each should realise that it has much to learn from the other. 

It may be said in conclusion that universal peace (a condition that is to 
say in which war would be almost unthinkable) can hardly come about 
without some “ larger faith ” in which all mankind could (no doubt in various 
degrees and forms) join. But it is useless to do more than merely touch upon 
this ; for such “ larger faith ’—that is to say, religion—cannot be created 
merely by recognising the need of it ; still less can it be created artificially. 
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Good works, however, though they are the result of ‘“ faith,’ also—in their 
turn—tend to produce faith. Carlyle’s advice, addressed to the individual 


_ in times of doubt and stress and difficulty, may here be applied to the whole 


community ; in fact to all communities : ‘“‘ Do the duty which lies nearest 
to you; the next duty will then already have become more plain.” 

To sum up what I have tried to express in the foregoing :— 

(a) The idea that lies at the root of U.N.O. (as previously to the League)— 
the idea that the nations considered as a whole (a unity) can somehow direct 
and control all the nations which go to make up that whole, even against the 
will of those nations,—is entirely absurd and unsound. Such an idea not 
only cannot solve the problem of preventing war; but, if persisted in, may 
retard the solution of that problem and perhaps render any solution impossible. 

(b) There is no cut-and-dried, machine-made, easy road to universal 

ace. 
(c) The nations, if they wish to attain peace, must concentrate their 
thoughts upon peace, and turn their thoughts off war. (It is unnecessary to 
say that all the nations must do this. It is no use at all for a few only to 
do it.) 

(d) For the nations to “‘ concentrate ’”’ upon peace means essentially that 
they must concentrate upon improving social conditions. Each nation must 
do this (1) individually (as a nation), and (2) in co-operation with other 
nations, The two aims (1) and (2) are complementary. 

One very practical word may be said in conclusion. In the present 
disturbed conditions of the world, peace can only be maintained, or be 
expected to be maintained, so long as those nations which genuinely desire 
peace (and are perfectly conscious that they genuinely desire peace) have a 
great superiority in armed force over those nations which do not genuinely 
desire peace. But those nations which genuinely desire peace, and have this 
superiority, must show in every way possible—and not merely in words, but 
by deeds (and especially by showing every willingness to co-operate with 
others)—that, while prepared for war, they nevertheless desire above every- 
thing that there should be peace. 

To ensure this, they must, above all grasp the idea that peace is not 
merely a negative condition—a condition in which a country is not at war. 
It must be regarded as a positive condition—a condition in which a country is 
bent upon doing something useful in itself and well worth doing. We must 
get back to the old Victorian idea of “ progress.”’ But it must be understood 
not as the Victorians too often understood it, as progress merely in material 
wellbeing (and then in the main only for the few, and more or less at the 
expense of the many). It must be understood as real progress ; progress in 
the well-being of all and not merely in material, but in spiritual, in intellectual 
matters. If Peace is ever thought of (and not merely thought of, but felt) 
in this positive sense, War will be indeed “ outlawed.” But never in any 
other way. Never by any cut-and-dried mechanical scheme, however well 
meant and carefully devised, 

A. R. CRIPPS. 


WonrrHINec. 








PAGANISM AND RACE SUICIDE. 
G. F. McCLEARY, M.D. 


“One of the reasons why all the most flourishing ancient civilisations have 


perished is that at the moment of their greatest glory the population suddenly began 
to dwindle ; and this sterility was the effect to a large extent of the licence of their 
customs. . . . Christianity, by subjecting men’s customs to discipline—one of its 
noblest services to mankind—succeeded for centuries in maintaining in Europe and 
America an incessant fertility, which has proved to be one of the most potent causes 
of the increase of our power. But now we can see, with the return of the world 
to paganism, the beginning of a new era of sterility.”"—-G. FErRERo. Ancient Rome 
and Modern America. 


THE causes of the decline and fall of the Greco-Roman civilisation have long 
been studied by distinguished scholars in many countries. The catastrophe 
has been attributed to various conditions, biological, economic, military, and 
ethical ; but modern scholars, however diverse their opinions may be on many 
points, are in general agreement on one—the old civilisation fell into ruin not 
because of the strength of external forces, but because of internal decay. 
With the death of Marcus Aurelius in a.D, 180 there ended an era of peace and 
plenty such as the world had never seen before and has never seen since. 
‘“* If a man,” wrote Gibbon, ‘* were called upon to fix a period in the history 
of the world during which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from 
the death of Domitian to the succession of Commodus ” (4.D. 96-180). This 
period of peaceful and efficient government was followed by a period of 
anarchy and dissolution due, not to barbarian onslaughts from without but 
to decomposition within. Something was rotten, had long been rotten, in 
the state of Rome. 

One symptom may clearly be noted—depopulation accompanied by 
increasing urbanisation. It was a world in which the cities became more and 
more important ; a world of city amenities, city comfort, city ostentation and 
extravagance, fashionable cults and vices. Compared with our huge modern 
urban agglomerations the old cities seem of small extent, but relatively to the 
total population they were large centres of social activity. The cities that 
Thomas Jefferson saw were not populous according to modern standards, but 
they appeared to him as of ill-omen for the future : 


‘“‘ The mobs of great cities add just so much to the support of pure 
government as sores do to the strength of the human body.” } 

‘** When great evils happen I am in the habit of looking out for what 
good may arise from them as consolation to us, and Providence has in 
fact so established the order of things as that most evils are the means 
of producing some good. The yellow fever will discourage the growth 


1 Notes on Virginia, 1784; 
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of great cities in our nation, and I view great cities as pestilential to the 
morals, the health, and the liberties of men.”’ 4 


The city is an influence making for sterility. In the United States the 
net reproduction rate in the cities has fallen far below the rate necessary to 
prevent a future decline of the city population ; and since the proportion of 
the total population living in cities steadily increases by migration from the 
rural districts, where fertility is high, the sterilising influence of the city 


* spreads over an ever-widening area. It was so in the old world. The cities 


multiplied and vied with each other in civic amenities and splendour. They 
were centres for the display of riches. Wealth accumulated, but men decayed. 

In Greece the population began to decline in the fourth century B.c., and 
the movement spread from Sparta and Athens to other Greek states, though 
many had laws encouraging the production of large families. In Sparta, for 
example, the father of three sons was exempt from certain military duties, 
and the father of four from all taxation and other burdens of the state. Yet 
the people of Sparta dwindled. According to Aristotle the number of fighting 
men, which, it was said, had once been 10,000, had at the time of the Theban 
invasion fallen below 1,000. ‘‘ The city sank under a single defeat ; the want 
of men was their ruin.” 2 

By the middle of the second century B.c. depopulation was widespread 
over Greece : 


** No historical fact is more clearly ascertained than that from this 
epoch the nation was clearly wasting away. Strabo, who visited Greece 
but a little more than a century later, found desolation everywhere 
prevailing. Besides his special enumeration of towns and deserted 
sites . . . the description of almost every region furnishes occasion for 
genera] remark illustrating the melancholy truth.” 3 


The depopulation of Greece has been attributed to soil exhaustion, 
epidemics, and the wars that the Greek states waged upon each other. We 
have on this subject, however, the first-hand testimony of Polybius (204- 
124 B.c.), one of the most accurate and trustworthy of the ancient historians. 
He discussed the subject in a remarkable passage (Hist. XX XVII, 9) which 
was not known to Gibbon. It was discovered in the Vatican Library, and, 
with other Polybius fragments, was published in 1827 by Cardinal Angelo Mai. 
The object of Polybius in this passage was to give an example of a case in 
which it was unnecessary to consult the oracles. He said : 


“* For instance, in our times, all Greece has been afflicted with a failure 
of offspring, in a word with a scarcity of men ; so that the cities have been 
left desolate and the land waste ; though we have not been visited either 
with a series of wars, or with epidemic disease. Would it not be absurd 
to send to inquire of the oracles by what means our numbers may be 
increased, and our cities become more flourishing, when the cause is 
manifest, and the remedy rests with ourselves ? For when men gave 
themselves up to ease and comfort and indolence, and would neither 
1 Letter to Dr Benjamin Rush. September 23, 1800. 

2 Politics, ii, 9. 
* Thirlwall, History of Greece. 
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marry nor rear children born out of marriege, or at most only one or two, 
in order to leave these rich, and to bring them up in luxury, the evil soon 
spread, imperceptibly, but with rapid growth ; for when there was only 
a child or two in a family for war or disease to carry off, the inevitable 
consequence was that houses were left desolate, and cities by degrees 
became like deserted hives. And there is no need to consult the gods 
about the mode of deliverance from this evil; for any man would tell 
us that the first thing we have to do is to change our habits, or at all 
events to enact laws compelling parents to rear their children.” * 


With a few changes in wording this extract mght well pass for a modern 
lamentation over the declining birth rate. Polybius expressly rejects war 
and pestilence as causes of the depopulation of Greece. It was because of 
“a failure of offspring ” that the Greek cities gradually “‘ became like deserted 
hives.”> He mentions no other cause. The prevalence of celibacy and 
childlessness, the widespread adoption of what the Germans call the one-child 
and two-child systems—these were the conditions to which he ascribes the 
desolation he saw in Greece in the second century B.c. 

The same conditions appeared in Italy. Cato and Polybius agree in 
stating that towards the end of the second century B.c. Italy was far weaker 
in population than she had been a hundred years earlier, and was no longer 
able to furnish armies as large as in the first Punic war : 


“‘ The increasing difficulty of the levy, the necessity for lowering the 
qualification for service in the legions, and the complaints of the allies 
as to the magnitude of the contingents to be furnished by them, confirm 
these statements ; and in the case of the Roman burgesses the numbers 
tell the same tale.” ? 


As early as 284 B.c. there were complaints that celibacy was becoming too 
popular in the Roman world, and after Rome had emerged victorious from the 
second Punic war, it became still more popular and divorces increased in 
proportion. In 181 B.c. celibacy and divorce had become so common that 
the Censor, Q. Metellus Macedonicus, was moved to address the Roman 
citizens on the duty of submitting themselves to the burdens of matrimony. 
His speech, over a hundred years later, made so strong an impression on 
Augustus Cesar that he read it aloud to the Senate at the beginning of his 
campaign for the regeneration of Roman family life. We must suppose that 
Metellus and Augustus knew what kind of reasoning would make the most 
convincing appeal to their fellow citizens, but to us the speech seems cynical 
and “‘ hard-boiled.” Malthus was unable to read it “‘ without indignation and 
disgust.” 


“* Citizens,”’ said Metellus, “‘ if it were possible to go entirely without 
wives, we would deliver ourselves at once from this evil ; but as the laws 
of nature have so ordered it that we can neither live happy with them nor 
continue the species without them, we ought to have more regard for our 
lasting security than for our transient pleasures.” ® 

1 Thirlwall, History of Greece. 


* Mommsen, History of Rome, 
® Mommsen, op. cit. 
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The speech of Metellus, who was the father of a large family and was noted 
for his honourable domestic life, seems to a modern reader to pursue a line of 
argument ill-calculated to attain the object he had in view, and affords 
evidence of the low esteem into which matrimony had fallen among his fellow 
citizens, 

Various measures were adopted to check the trend towards celibacy and 
sterility. Tiberius Gracchus included in his agrarian legislation a provision 
that occupiers of state lands who were fathers of sons should have an additional 
allotment in respect of each son. In 59 B.c. Julius Cesar as Consul proposed 
a law providing for the purchase of land in Italy out of revenue drawn from 
the new Eastern provinces, and for allocating the land in small allotments to 
poor citizens who had not fewer than three children. The law was passed by 
the burgesses but was rejected by the Senate. Later, when he had assumed 
supreme power, he enjoined Italians of marriageable age not to be absent from 
Italy for more than three consecutive years, and men of senatorial rank were 
prohibited from living out of Italy except on public business. Moreover, 
Cesar, “‘ as supreme judge of the nation, treated divorce and adultery with a 
rigour according to Roman ideas unparalleled.” 4 

The example of Julius was followed by his nephew Augustus, who became 
head of the government in 27 B.c. He, too, strove to raise the morale and 
the fertility of the old Roman element of the Italian people, the stock that 
had made Rome strong and great. It was dying out : 


“Celibacy and childlessness became more and more common, 

especially among the upper classes. . . . We encounter the maxim to 
which Polybius a century before traced the decay of Hellas, that it is 
the duty of a citizen to keep great wealth together and therefore not to 
beget too many children. Where were the times when the designation 
‘children producer ” (proletarius) had been a term of honour for the 
Roman? ... In consequence of such a social condition the Latin 
stock in Italy underwent an alarming diminution, and its fair pro- 
vinces were overspread partly by parasite immigrants, partly by sheer 
desolation. 
. . . Matters were not so bad everywhere, especially in the other parts 
of central Italy and in the Campania ; nevertheless, as Varro complains, 
‘the most populous cities of Italy in general stood desolate,’ . . . As 
rivers glisten in different colours, but a common sewer looks like itself 
so the Italy of the Ciceronian period resembles substantially the Hellas 
of Polybius.” 2 


The enormous influx of wealth since the end of the Punic wars had trans- 
formed the Roman state from a hard-working agrarian community into a 
mercantile plutocracy. The old aristocracy of the Republic with its long 
tradition of public service was depleted and dying out, and in its place was a 
horde of successful money-makers—war profiteers, speculators, tax farmers, 
money-lenders, lucky adventurers. To get rich quickly and to spend riches in 
displays of childish extravagance seemed the ideal set up by the new aristo- 
cracy for the emulation of the new citizenry. There was a fervid rivalry in 


1 Mommsen, History of Rome. 2 Ibid. 
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ostentation. ‘* Rome was acity of gossip, and the ambition to be talked about 
as the inventor of some new freak of prodigality was probably the only 
ambition of the blasé spendthrift of the time.” + 

Haste and unrest were characteristic of ‘‘ that hard Roman world ” as 

they are of the world of to-day. A frantic desire to get elsewhere was prevalent. 
The modern luxury hotel, which ministers to this desire, had not been invented, 
but the country villa served a similar purpose. The villa habit became 
popular. Cicero, who by the standards of that time was not a very wealthy 
man, had no fewer than eight villas in the country or by the sea. Lucretius 
describes the vain attempt to escape from the torture of ennui by a hectic 
rush from one place to another. 
“Oft from his mansion vast forth fares the man 

Who has grown sick of home: then straight returns, 

Finding no better luck abroad. Full-speed 

He drives his jennets to his country hall, 

As if he rushed to help a house on fire ! 

He yawns the moment he has reached the door, 

Or sinks asleep and woos forgetfulness, 

Or ’een makes hurriedly again for town.’’? 

One symptom of the decay of morale was the prevailing disinclination to 
leave offspring. The old Republican conception of marriage had long been 
a thing of the past. The mother of the Gracchi had twelve children, but now 
childlessness was common, and among the upper classes families of more than 
one or two children were rarely found. Marriage could be dissolved at the 
discretion of husband or wife without recourse to the State. Adultery and 
divorce were of everyday occurrence. 

Augustus set himself to restore the old respect for marriage. In 18 B.c. 
he secured the passing of the Lex Julia de adulteris cercendis, which 
formulated a procedure for divorce, including a requirement that an applicant 
for divorce should give formal notice in the presence of at least seven Roman 
citizens. Charges of adultery were heard by a court empowered to pass 
severe sentences, the maximum penalty being banishment for life. In the 
Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus, also passed in 18 B.c., Augustus made even 
more drastic and far-reaching changes in the social legislation of Rome. This 
famous statute embodied three principles. It (1) removed some important 
restrictions on marriage, (2) altered the law of inheritance to encourage 
parenthood, (8) offered privileges in public life to fathers of large families. 

The opposition to the Lew Julia de maritandis ordinibus was so powerful 
that Augustus found it expedient to modify some of its more drastic provi- 
sions. This was done by the Lex Papia Poppea, passed in a.D. 9, and named 
after the two consuls of that year, both of whom were unmarried.*® 

The social legislation of Augustus was continued in effect, though with 
some modifications, by subsequent Emperors, and this, it has been contended, 
affords evidence that it produced results. It seems, however, that it failed 
to secure its primary object—to raise the birth rate. According to Tacitus, 
himself a childless man: “ Marriages and the rearing of children did not 
become frequent, so powerful were the attractions of childlessness.”’ ‘ 


1 Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 

2 De Rerum ame. Bk. III, 1060-1067. 

3 Hugh Last, “ The Social Policy of Augustus,’ Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X. 
4 Annals, iii, 25. 
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Augustus himself had only one child, his daughter Julia, whom he was later 
compelled to banish for adultery ; and many of those who professed eagerness 
to restore the traditional respect for marriage set no example to the public. 
Macaenas and Balbus had no children, and Horace, who had urged Augustus 
to legislate against luxury, immorality and celibacy, was, like most 
distinguished writers of the time, an unmarried man. 

Later in the first century a.D., by the provision of grants for child welfare, 
the alimenta, further attempts were made to encourage Roman citizens to 
bring forth children. There is ample evidence, written, sculptural, and 
numismatic, that the main purpose of the alimenta was to encourage popula- 
tion. The grants were first introduced on a voluntary basis by public- 
spirited citizens in the principate of Claudius, and in a.p. 97 Nerva introduced 
a state scheme for Italy the details of which have been lost. We have, 
however, definite evidence of the working of the alimenta under Trajan. 
Funds were provided from the Imperial Treasury in the form of loans on 
mortgage to local landowners, at an interest of 5 per cent., less than half the 
usual rate of interest at that time. The funds received in interest were 
distributed by the local authorities in maintenance grants for needy children. 
Boys received 16 sesterces monthly up to the age of eighteen, and girls 
16 sesterces up to the age of fourteen. In Rome many children were enrolled 
among the recipients of free corn. Representations of the alimenta appear 
on coins and on reliefs on the arch of Beneventum in the Forum Romanum.! 

There is no evidence that the alimenta of Nerva and Trajan or the social 
legislation of Augustus did anything to check the depopulation of Italy. 
Similar efforts in modern Europe to encourage the birth of more babies afford 
additional examples of the difficulties of stimulating population growth by 
special legislation. Malthus, whose work included a study of the evidence 
available in his time on population movements in the Greco-Roman world, 
found that such laws generally indicated ignorance in the legislator who 
proposed them and a continued prevalence of vicious habits where they were 
enacted. 

The literature of Imperial Rome affords abundant evidence that during the 
long peace the Empire enjoyed under the just and efficient government of the 
Emperors from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius, there was a continued prevalence of 
the “ vicious habits ” to which Malthus referred. The bearing of children 
was unfashionable, and we learn from Juvenal that there were ways by which 
it could be prevented : 

“ Childbirth is rare upon a gilded bed : 
So great the skill and drugs of her that makes 
A woman barren, killing men unborn, 
For hire.”’ ? 

It is probable that Juvenal and Martial give us a one-sided view of Roman 
society in their time. Their accounts of life as they saw it seem too bad to be 
true. The letters of Pliny show that there were Romans who led a very 
different life—a life of temperance, simple domestic happiness, hard work, and 
devotion to the public welfare. But the sterility that was prevalent in Rome 
infected the other cities of the Empire. The local bourgeoisie and nouveauw 


1 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XI. 
2 Satire, vi, 594-7. 
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riches strove to emulate their betters in Rome. Their families died out. 
The intensive study modern scholars are making of the inscriptions found in 
provincial cities has revealed that it was unusual for a family record to persist 
down to the third generation. 

In spite of attempts to check the decline of the population of Italy, 
including extensive settlements of barbarian-born soldiers, depopulation 
spread and attacked in succession the provinces of Sicily, Spair, Africa, and 
Gaul. It was accelerated by plague, which in a.D, 166 began to sweep over 
the Empire. In a.p. 198 the combined effect of pestilence and sterility had 


'. so desolated the countryside that Pertinax issued an edict empowering any 


citizen to take possession of untilled land and cultivate it as his legal property. 
The wars and anarchy of the third century increased the general devastation 
and led to the oriental despotism of Diocletian, which was, however, unable 
to protect the civilisation of the West from the barbarians that flocked into 
the Empire, first as soldiers to serve the State, and later as successful invaders. * 


‘‘ Barbarians might enter freely and take possession. Vandal 
corsairs from Carthage might outdo the work of Hannibal, and Germany 
avenge at her leisure the invasions of Cesar and Drusus, for the invincible 
power had been tamed by a slow disease. Rome had stopped, from a 
misgiving she could not explain to herself, in the career of victory. A 
century of repose had only left her weaker than before. She was able 
to conquer her nationalities. She centralised herself successfully, and 
created a government of mighty efficiency and stability. But against 
this disease she was powerless ; and the disease was sterility. . . . But 
the causes from which the disease itself had sprung were such as we can 
but imperfectly ascertain,—causes deeply involved in the constitution 
of society itself, and such as no statesmanship or philosophy then in the 
world could hope to contend with.” ® 

G. F. McCLEARY. 


LONDON. 


1 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 1926. 

2 Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 1924. ‘‘ Die Bevolkerung des Altertums,’’ Handworter- 
buch des Staatswissenschaften, 1909. 

3 J. R. Seeley, “‘ Roman Imperialism,’’ Lectures and Essays, 1893, 
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A VICTORIAN PROPHET WITH A 
MESSAGE FOR TO-DAY. 


A. M. P. DAWSON. 


Joun Rusk, the great Victorian art-critic, was fundamentally a teacher 
and moralist, a prophet after the pattern of the great Hebrew seers. It is 
said that he preached his first sermon before he was three, and the tenor of 
the sermon shows the child to have been father of the man. - He said : 


** People, be dood [he couldn’t pronounce the “g”]. If you are 
dood, Dod will love you; if you are not dood, Dod will not love you. 
People, be dood.” 


Ruskin preached that sermon many times during his long lifetime, using 
rather more elaborate literary language, but always with the same simple 
directness and reiteration. Ruskin was a Scot and his moral fervour and 
religious outlook are therefore not surprising. The Hebrew prophets had 
their denunciatory side, and Ruskin had this too (for masterly scorn and 
vituperation he has no equal among English writers), but it was less mono- 
tonously insistent in his writings than in those of his fellow-countryman, 
fellow-moralist and friend, Thomas Carlyle. If Carlyle was the Jeremiah 
of Victorian England, Ruskin was its Isaiah. He was a prophet with a 
magnificent literary style. 

He was a teacher of positive morality, affirmative religion, doing good 
rather than avoiding evil being the essence of his teaching. His attitude to 
sin was like that of the preacher President Coolidge went to hear. The 
President, who was famous for never wasting words, was asked on one occa- 
sion, after his return from Church, what the sermon was about. ‘“ Sin,” 
replied the President. ‘* And what line did he take, Sir ? ” asked his friend. 
“ Against,” replied Mr Coolidge. Ruskin likewise was against sin and the 


most cardinal of cardinal sins in his eyes was insincerity, untruth, falsity of ~~ 


allkinds. This is abundantly apparent in his art-criticism. Anything savour- 
ing of pretension aroused his scornful indignation. 

Not merely did he resent falsity in its more obvious aspects, but falsity 
in its more subtle and sinister forms drew forth his terrible wrath. Certain 
lies, he said, we resent because they harm us, but other lies, he said, we ought 
to resent simply because they are untrue : 


“It is the glistening and soft-spoken lie, the amiable fallacy, the 
patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of the politician, the 
zealous lie of the partizan, the merciful lie of the friend, the careless lie 
of each man to himself that cast that black mystery over humanity, 
through which we thank any man who pierces, as we would thank one 
who dug a well in a desert, happy that the thirst for truth still remains 
with us, even when we have wilfully left the foundations of it.” 

253 
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That passage occurs in the chapter on the “‘ Lamp of Truth ” in the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, and illustrates how searching and intimate was this 
modern prophet’s passion for sincerity in all departments of life. He hated 
a lie as an unclean thing. White lies he entirely refused to recognise : lies 
were lies, and it was better, he said, that our hearts should be swept clean of 
them, without over-care as to which is largest or blackest. 

It was the result of this passion for truth and hatred of untruth that 
aroused Ruskin’s interest in education and his personal sacrifice of time and 
fortune to spread knowledge and to banish ignorance. Ignorance is, after all, 
a sort of untruth: an ignorant person is not merely one who does not think 
or speak or believe or do something (if that were so, he would not be so 
dangerous), but one who thinks, speaks, believes or does something false. 
An ignorant mother, for example, does not willingly starve her child, she 
feeds it on unsuitable food. An ignorant citizen is not one who has insufficient 
knowledge to guide his vote, but one who has a false conception of citizenship. 
Ruskin believed therefore that the supreme need of the working classes (as 
they used to be called in his days) was knowledge, education conceived in the 
most liberal spirit as the perfection of the human body, mind, and spirit in 
everything excellent. Among the many passages descriptive of the aim of 
true education it is difficult to select because of the richness of the field of 
choice. In Time and Tide, a series of letters written to a craftsman, Ruskin 
wrote : 

** Reverence, then, and compassion, we are to teach primarily, and 


with these, as the bond and guardian of them, truth of spirit and word, of 


thought and sight, Truth, earnest and passionate, sought for like a 
treasure, and kept like a crown.” 


He advocated education for education’s sake, not primarily to increase 
national output, to enhance one’s position in life, to promote one from a 
dirty job to a clean one (which too often means from a useful to a useless one), 
not vocational education designed solely with a view to one’s career, but 
education which is progressive introduction to a more abundant life. He 
says, categorically, that education is ‘‘ not for the purpose of getting on in the 
world, but for the purpose of staying pleasantly in your place there.” That 
statement may perhaps be challenged as ‘‘ keep-us-all-in-our-proper-places ” 
social philosophy, but it is significant that Ruskin, who described himself as 
a Tory and conservative, was also derided as a mad socialist. 

These are what he regarded as the elements of a general state education : 

First, the body must be made as beautiful and perfect in its youth as it 
can be, wholly irrespective of ulterior purpose. It is significant that he 
included music, with athletics, under the head of bodily education and, like 
the Greeks, rated it highly. 

Second, he included under education the teaching of ideas which we should 
perhaps describe as religious. The conflict which raged during the debates 
on the Balfour Education Act as to whether religious instruction should be 
given as an item of elementary education would have obtained his most 
scornful contempt. Religion an item of a school time-table! A voluntary 
subject from which a child might contract out! Secular education! What 
nonsense, he would have declared. True education meant, in his view, 
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religious education. When addressing Cambridge students on the relation of 
National Ethics to National Arts, it is reported that he urged 


“the infinite importance of a life of virtue and the fact that the here- 
after must be spent in God’s presence or in darkness. Their time in this 
miracle of a universe was but as a moment: with one brief astounded 
gaze of awe they looked on all around them—saw the planets roll, heard 
the sound of the sea, and beheld the surroundings of the earth; they 
were opened for a moment as a sheet of lightning and then instantly 
closed again. Their highest ambition during so short a stay should be 
to be known for what they were—to spend those glittering days in 
view of what was to come after them. . . . All mere abstract knowledge, 
independent of its tendency to a holy life, was useless.” 


This declaration as to the uselessness of mere abstract knowledge may 
arouse opposition. The philosophy may seem to conflict with that of Brown- 
ing’s Grammarian, who concentrated his whole life on a narrow question of 
classical study just as a scientist, in these days, may devote his whole energies 
to the life-history of a humble inhabitant of the ponds. The truest wisdom 
and the most real success in life seem to depend upon obtaining some one job 
to do supremely well (or at least to the best‘of our powers) and over and above 
this to become cultured, not in any snobbish way, but with that culture 
which is true growth, growth of sympathy with men and women ; of ability 
to appreciate the ever-changing beauties of nature; to see, hear, feel more 
truly and more exquisitely ; to understand more intuitively the will of God. 

The understanding and the doing of the will of God was the ultimate aim 
of education in Ruskin’s conception. He was in the direct line of the pro- 
phets of Israel in that he stressed the moral obligations of religion ; and in 
this sense he was cold towards both the evangelical and the ritualistic parties 
of his day which seemed to make conduct a secondary rather than a funda- 
mental matter. We have, for example, his outburst : 


“Now, my religious friends, I continually hear you talk of acting 
for God’s glory and giving God praise. Might you not, for the present, 
think less of praising and more of pleasing Him? He can perhaps dis- 
pense with your praise : your opinions of His character, even when they 
become to be held by a large body of the religious press, are not of 
material importance to Him.” 


I suppose his dislike of Evangelicalism arose from its alleged contempt of 
this world, its belief that the main business of this life was to prepare for the 
next. This other-worldliness was in conflict with his view that “‘a man is 
only educated if he is happy, busy, beneficent and effective in the world.” 
Carlyle, in Sartor Resartus, exclaimed “‘ Produce, produce !, were it but the 
most infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it in God’s name.” Ruskin, 
likewise, demanded productivity from all, rich and poor. Perhaps his demand 
more often took the form of a denunciation of parasitism—the living in a 
society, accepting its benefits, eating its food produced by arduous labour 
in all weathers and carried across perilous seas ; burning its coal hewn by 
disagreeable and dangerous toil in dark mines : taking everything and giving 
nothing. Bernard Shaw is right when he says that Ruskin’s “ political mes- 
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sage to the cultured society of his day, the class to which he himself belonged, 
began and ended in this simple judgement—you are a parcel of thieves.” 

According to Ruskin, unearned income (so unashamed are we of it that 
the phrase is incorporated into our Income Tax laws !) is merely what confers 
power to call upon men to labour for the possessor without requiring labour 
in return. Unearned income means a labour levy! England was supposed 
to be rich in Ruskin’s day. She was accounted rich in 1860 when Unto this 
Last was written and denounced as madness. She became even richer later 
on. But Ruskin asked whether she was indeed rich reckoning by real human 
happiness rather than by mere statistics of exports and imports. Her 
factories were growing in number and in size, but, he asked, was England 
manufacturing souls of a good quality ? The orthodox political economy of 
his day taught that it was best to leave things alone—laisser faire ; com- 
petition, supply and demand, the struggle for existence, would automatically 
work for progress. The legacy of the industrial revolution was no doubt cruel, 
but things would right themselves. Economic laws would themselves work 
our social salvation. Ruskin, on the other hand, denied this. A belief in 
laisser faire meant belief that good sprang from evil without the intervention 
of good men and women. Ruskin scoffed at this pathetic fallacy and taught 
that the first step in political edifcation was to gain some knowledge of the 
true ends of life, some true idea of what wealth really consisted in: the attain- 
ment of a high code of honour ; ability to appreciate beauty and to guard it 
from destruction ; to make the most of what we possess rather than to be 
ever hungry for more possessions ; to be content and yet eager to attain ; to 
desire joy rather than mere exciting pleasure ; above all, to be rich in those 
things which we may possess without robbing other people—because they 
are capable of illimitable increase: love, joy, hope, beauty, praise. Said 
Ruskin : 


““The real science of political economy, which has yet to be dis- 
tinguished from the bastard science, as medicine from witchcraft, is 
that which teaches nations to desire and labour for the things that lead 
to life.” 


Applying this vital test to mid-Victorian tendencies, Ruskin was pro- 
foundly distrustful and sad. When a fair landscape was disfigured by a 
railway or by stacks of chimneys exhaling noxious smoke and gases ; when 
his teaching was derided as Utopian and blind to economic fact and to pro- 
gress ; when the materialistic side of life was given first place in the school of 
life and the idealistic treatment as an “ extra” to be allowed if we could 
afford it, Ruskin was stabbed to the heart. His was a voice of beauty crying 
in a wilderness of ugly industrialism and of still uglier economic doctrine. 
He was not particularly listened to in his day, but his protests have not been 
without their effect and the infinitely better conditions of industry to-day, 
and the even fairer prospects, are to a large extent due to him and to those 
who imbibed his doctrines and called him master. 

Ruskin was a profoundly religious man. That is not to say that he was 
without periods of doubt and distrust. His early evangelical dogmatism 
gave place to a period when he might perhaps be described as an agnostic, 
but later he recovered his faith. In a broad sense, however, he should be 
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regarded as religious throughout his life ; that is, he believed in a God who 
is behind and within life, a God who embodies all perfection, and he believed, 
also, that the chief end of man’s existence was to ascertain and to do God’s 
will. In 1872, in one of the letters published as The Eagle’s Nest, he wrote : 


“* I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life. Disbelieve 
that, and your own being is degraded into the state of dust driven by 
the wind. . . . All Nature, with one voice, with one glory, is set to teach 
you reverence for the life communicated to you from the Father of 
Spirits.” 

And in a lecture given about the same time he said that “ the last part of 
education will be—whatever is meant by that beatitude of the pure in heart— 
seeing God rightly.” 

Ruskin’s dogmatism and his tendency to lecture people (using “‘ lecture ” 
in its less attractive sense) may give offence. But however dogmatic Ruskin 
might be, however cocksure that he had the truth and had expressed it in the 
best possible form, he was always ready to unlearn and to admit his errors 
with an equal—and equally irritating—dogmatism. One is always coming 
across footnotes in later editions of his works in which he calls himself a fool 
for failing to see that the opposite of what he had previously said was in fact 
the truth! Sometimes, on the other hand, he would write a footnote of 
self-congratulation in regard to a paragraph of which he was particularly 
proud, and it would be wrong to deny a writér the right to honest pride in 
literary craftsmanship. 

Ruskin was greatly influenced by women. His statement that “ the 
soul’s armour is never well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced 
it” was illustrated in his own experience. Perhaps his view that the highest 
privilege of women, their crowning glory, was to inspire men to brace on their 
armour is unattractive, to women and to men, in these days of closer approxi- 
mation to sex-equality. Evidently the old chivalry attracted Ruskin and 
although he believed in equal education for boys and girls, he also believed 
that the purpose of girls’ education was rather different. They should be 
taught as carefully, with as great a solicitude to obtain competent teachers, 
He wrote of women as Catholic mystics have written of the Madonna, i.e, 
worshipfully ; he worked for their liberation not that they might become 
unsexed, but that their peculiar glory might be fulfilled. 

This modern prophet’s outlook was clearly optimistic in that the libera- 
tion of man’s spirit from bondage of all kinds was held to be within his own 
control. Learn the truth and the truth shall make you free: this was vir- 
tually his teaching. Learn God’s will, which, as Dante said, is our peace, and 
having learnt it, obey it : then all will be well. Be careless to know the best, 
or having learnt it, be disobedient to the heavenly vision and all is lost. The 
human spirit is free ; free to fall, free to rise. Reject the highest and there is 
nothing too bad to be true ; no war which may not be the prelude to a ghast- 

lier war still. Passionately seek and obey the highest and there is nothing 
too good to be true. That is in essence the teaching of this Victorian prophet. 


A. M. P. DAWSON. 
EASTBOURNE. 
Vou. XLV. No. 3. 9 











GOOD AND BAD PEOPLE IN LITERATURE. 
H. M. WILSON. 


How is it that the pages of fiction and drama seem to be crowded with 
memorable villains and villainesses, whereas the good characters are so often 
insipid, colourless, boring? Iago and Iachimo, Lady Macbeth, Fagin and 
Bill Sykes, Uriah Heep, Jekyll-Hyde, Carver Doone, Milady of The Three 
Musketeers, Long John Silver, Simon Legree, Captain Hook—one would be 
hard put to it to produce off-hand a similar list of characters who stand out 
in one’s memory solely for their goodness. 

It has even been known to happen that the villain, by sheer force of 
character, usurps the position of hero. Paradise Lost is the outstanding 
example ; but there it is only possible because the position of hero is vacant. 
Adam does not come on the scene till too late, and in any case cannot challenge 
comparison with Satan; the only real comparison would be an earlier 
Paradise, if Milton could have written one, showing Satan unfallen. Paradise 
Regained fails as a counterpart. The figure of Christ never really comes to 
life, never shows Himself as he actually appeared in fact, going out to tell the 
truth and take the consequences : but that is straying beyond fiction. Satan 
in Paradise Lost is undoubtedly the most live figure in the epic, and attracts 
sympathy from the outset by his stubborn courage and determination to make 
the best of defeat : but, as C. S. Lewis points out in his Preface to Paradise 
Lost, Satan is the best-drawn of Milton’s characters because he is much the 
easiest to draw of those Milton attempted. Good characters tend to be the 
least successful in fiction, because “ to create a worse character than oneself 
one merely has to release some of the bad passions straining at the leash ”— 
to stop doing something we are already tired of doing ; but we don’t really 
know what it feels like to be a person much better than ourselves. ‘ His 
whole inner landscape is one we have never seen.” Jacques Maritain 
expresses the same idea: “‘ The essential question is not to know whether a 
novelist can or cannot paint a particular aspect of evil. The essential question 
is to know at what height he places himself to make this painting, and if his 
heart and his art are pure enough, and strong enough, to make it without 
connivance.” 

It has been advanced as an argument for the truth of the Gospels that 
no one has yet portrayed in fiction a satisfactory male saint. Certainly the 
chief virtue which distinguishes such “‘ good ” characters as come to mind 
on the spur of the moment—Antigone and Alcestis, Cordelia and Kent in 
King Lear—is unselfish devotion, a particularly feminine quality ; although 
it is strikingly demonstrated also in a few “ heroes’ such as Cyrano de 
Bergerac and Sydney Carton. But it can easily be overdone, diminished to a 
mere “ fugitive and cloistered virtue,” and after a surfeit of patient Griseldas 
one longs to savour it spiced with such condiments as sprightliness and wit, 
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imagination, energy, leadership. Perhaps the nearest approach to this 
mixture is Joan of Arc in Shaw’s play, but here again one is straying from 
fiction into history. 
4 The difficulty lies partly in the fact that absolute goodness is apt to be 
unsympathetic; it is too static, leaving little room for development. 
a Tennyson’s Guinevere says of Arthur, 
“I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light ; 


I wanted warmth and colour which I found 
th In Lancelot.’’ 


en > and though she goes on to confess 

nd ‘** We needs must love the highest when we see it, 

ree Not Lancelot, nor another,”’ 

be it is unfortunate that the mythological element in the Arthurian legend 

ut causes the Arthur of most of the stories as they have come down to us to 
fade into a haze of semi-divinity and to fall far short of the humanity and 

of full-bloodedness of Lancelot or Gawain or Tristram, of Elaine and Guinevere 


herself. Certainly the King Arthur of Tennyson’s Idylls, just quoted, 
succeeds in being neither divine nor human and is a living justification of the 
child’s celebrated prayer, “‘ O God, make the bad people good, and make the 
good people nice.” 

This static and therefore uninteresting quality of perfect goodness can 
be surmounted by showing the character in conflict. As Dorothy Sayers 
points out in her preface to The Man Born to be King, it is this which consti- 
tutes the drama in the story of Christ. A character such as His was bound 
to clash with its environment : “‘ He suffered misfortune because He was what 
He was and could not be otherwise.” Plato in his Republic would only retain 
in his educational system the kind of ‘‘ music ” which showed the good man 
first of all overcoming his enemies, then practising the arts of peace. One 
wonders whether the latter have ever yet made as good a story as the former. 
No doubt they should: presumably the fault is in the story-makers: and 
yet, even years after one has passed the bloodthirsty age of ten or twelve, 
how greatly preferable are the stories of David’s battles and adventures in 
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the Old Testament to the peaceful, if glorious, reign of Solomon which 
ain follows! Perhaps the root of the trouble is that at the present stage of 
vdiea human development we cannot imagine life without an element of conflict. 
10n 4 It is the lack of this element which makes the Brave New World depicted by 
his | Huxley a Utopia to be shuddered at, and, to turn once more to Paradise Lost, 
out F the insipidity of both Heaven and Eden as there represented is due to the fact 
that neither the Angels, nor Adam and Eve, have anything to do worth doing. 
hat The only occasion on which the angelic existence takes on any interest is when 
the the security of Paradise is threatened—when the element of conflict enters, 
ind and Gabriel, warned of Satan’s designs, posts his sentries round the garden 
ion at nightfall. Peering ahead from the twentieth century into the far-distant 
igh future of the human race, one can dimly discern through the mists a creative- 
de ness ultimately replacing conflict, when mankind has learnt to experience and 
oa explore the “ fullness of joy ” as part of the higher consciousness out of which 
m creativeness can spring. Such literature as has already been produced having 
wit, 


a prophetic bearing on this subject is bound to seem lacking in human appeal 
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at this present stage of our development. Joy, beatitude, in its higher stages 
is harder to understand than sorrow. The “ pure severity of perfect light ” 
demands training and discipline as compared with its lower and more popular 
form, colour, before one can look intelligently into its brilliance and perceive 
what it conceals. Dante’s Inferno has always been better known than his 
Paradiso. Good Friday is still more real to the imaginations of men than 
Easter morning. And it is doubtless a fact that if goodness were depicted 
with absolute sincerity and truth, it would turn out to be far less likeable than 
we expect. The summer weather for which we have longed throughout the 
winter may prove to be a devastating and exhausting heat wave. C.S. Lewis 
in The Great Divorce maintains that the majority of the people from Hell 
would voluntarily choose to go back there after visiting Heaven. 

On the other hand, the failure to make goodness attractive is too often 
due to its presentation as something merely negative, the absence of bad 
qualities. Milton again provides an illustration (Paradise Lost, IX, 463) 
when Satan, seeing Eve’s beauty, 

* abstracted stood : 

From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 

Stupidly good: of enmity disarm’d, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge.” 
Stupid and therefore dull, negative, a vacuum. In Noel Coward’s revue, 
Sigh No More, the scene in which Little Lord Fauntleroy is enticed by imps 
and angels alternately shows up the feebleness of the conventional presentation 
of goodness. The white angels are poor spiritless creatures compared with 
the lively black devils (or is this because it is easier to have more “ go ”’ when 
one is dressed in black anyhow and can’t dirty one’s clothes, than when 
wearing white ?). The medieval fresco of Heaven and Hell in Chaldon Church, 
Surrey, is said to have been purposely covered over centuries ago because 
Hell frightened the childrén so much. This is understandable at a glance ; 
but Heaven is entirely unconvincing. 

Perhaps it is because the villains frequently display qualities of courage, 
jollity, robustness, humour, which the good characters so often lack, that we 
are attracted ; in other words, we like them for their good points, and only 
in spite of their bad ones. A brusque humour lightens the evil in Bosola, the 
villain of The Duchess of Malfi. Courage (‘ virtue ”’ in Latin, the charac- 
teristic of “ vir,” a man, the good quality par excellence) survives to the last 
in Macbeth, when all the rest of his worth has corroded away. Milton’s 
Satan, as we have seen, displays courage of a high order: so does 
Shakespeare’s Richard III. . Edmund in King Lear combines courage and 
gaiety. Sometimes, too, it is undeniable that the sheer heroic stature of the 
villains is what appeals to us. Both goodness and evil on the grand scale 
have a special fascination, and it is arguable that the mind grows by the 
contemplation of great wickedness ; perhaps because with the power to sin 
greatly goes the power to suffer greatly, and by contemplating and entering 
into this suffering our own spirit is enlarged. In the words of a modern 
critic, writing of three great villainesses in literature, Clytemnestra, Lady 
Macbeth, and Racine’s Athalie, pointing out how each of these has her 
moments of tenderness, ‘‘ The villainess was no ogress, but a woman like 
other women, capable like others of confounding right and wrong under the 
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influence of love and pain; but, being of more heroic temper than most 
women, and a queen in station, shows great in confusion as in suffering. By 
such greatness we puny mortals see our own nature reflected, as it were, in an 
enlarging mirror. By sharing vicariously the tragic experience of heroes, we 
learn something about the conduct of ordinary life, and the possibilities of 
ordinary men,” 

That these possibilities do not exclude the conversion of villain into hero, 
Zaccheus in the Gospels and Dickens’ Scrooge bear witness ; but how badly 
are sequels wanted, showing the after-history of these two! In general, the 
great need is for the humdrum daily round to be depicted in colours as alluring 
as criminality, or for criminality to be shown up in its dullness and dreariness. 
It was said of Judge Kelley, woman judge of a Children’s Court in the United 
States, by a business man who came up before her as a boy, “ She is the only 
human being I know who can make being respectable sound as glamorous as 
joy-riding or stealing apples.” It takes a supremely fine artist to do this, 
whether in literature or in life; that is why it is accomplished so rarely. 
Aristotle said that the hero of a tragedy should be a mixed character, neither 
completely good nor completely bad ; but only the greatest writers can turn 
out such characters and at the same time make them real, flesh and blood, 
unforgettable. Odysseus and Penelope, Falstaff, Rosalind, the daily com- 
panions of fiction from Elizabeth Bennet to Jo March and the Forsytes : 
these are part of ourselves because they are neither black nor white but 
greatly human. 

H. M. WILSON. 


REDHILL, SURREY. 





THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. 
C. F. RATHBONE. 


Ir we look back into our childhood and try to see when (if ever) we came into 
conflict with or rejected as meaningless the religious teachings put before us, 
most of us will find that we already ‘“‘ knew,” in some undefined way, of a 
moving, dynamic, creative spirit, before we were ever taught of God: and 
that, perhaps, we should have kept a truer concept of God if other attributes 
had not been ascribed to Him. Too often, perhaps, the Divine Purpose had 
been identified with moral codes and God Himself withsymbols. As Reinhold 
Nieburh says, “ The perennial tendency of religion to identify God with 
symbols of God in history, symbols which were once filled with a sanctity of 
which the stream of new events and conditions has robbed them, is a perpetual 
source of immorality in religion.” 

If it is true that the failures of religious teaching are due, in part at least, 
to the fact that we have ascribed to God attributes which it would have been 
better not to teach, it is necessary to ask what attributes we may ascribe to 
Him without that danger. 

First, I think, we shall do well to bear in mind Bertrand Russell’s advice 
to the teacher of history, not to obtrude aspects which interest us until the 
child is ripe for them, and that while the teacher should keep in his own mind 
a certain concept or theme, the theme itself should not be presented to the 
child, but only illustrations of it. 

What, then, is this theme or concept which we want the teacher to bear 
in his own mind? I am going to suggest that we should limit ourselves to 
this: God is a Spirit: God is a moving, dynamic, creative Spirit : God is 
Perfect Love, and everything is growing and evolving to the ultimate end of 
God through Love. 

God is a Spirit. And perhaps we make our first mistake in religious 
teaching when we present, unwittingly perhaps, the idea of a male. In some 
vague way this anthropomorphic image is likely to persist. God is a male, 
and naturally enough the child invests Him with male attributes with which 
he is already familiar. This image is strengthened by the repeated word 
** Father ” in addressing God. Indeed by the time a child is seven it is almost 
impossible for him not to have in his mind an image of God, not only with the 
attributes of man, but which actually is a man—a bigger, vaguer, rather less 
intelligible man than his father. 

At once we are liable to be met with the objection that a child cannot be 
expected to grasp this abstract idea of “‘ Spirit.” 

To this objection there are three answers. The first is a complete denial 
that the objection has any true basis. For I believe that he can. Secondly, 
if this is disputed, what is quite certain is that it will be much harder to 
convince him of the real meaning of the statement that God is a Spirit if he 
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has already in his mind a preconceived image of an anthropomorphic God. 
And thirdly, it is better to give him no idea of God at all than one to which 
the teacher does not himself subscribe, but which he gives to the child on the 
grounds that his own beliefs are not within the compass of a child’s 
understanding. 

It does not seem that the second and third answers admit of any argument. 
The first, however, obviously does, and this must therefore be discussed more 
fully. 

Clearly any reform in the teaching of religion must begin before school age. 
The reform, to be effective, must begin in the home. And the first reform 
must be that in these early years we shall not refer to ‘‘ God ” at all. During 
these early years we shall allow the child in his own way to gain some sense 
of the universe. He will see for himself the sky, the sun, the moon and the 
stars, he will see things growing, and he will see, perhaps, the tides coming in 
and going out, he will feel the wind. From the seasons and festivals of 
Christmas and Easter, and from carols and possibly stories he will have 
learnt of a baby or a man called, variously, Jesus or Christ: that He was 
good, that there are some rather beautiful (and sometimes quite exciting) 
legends and stories and carols about Him, and that in some vague way He 
came into the world to “‘ save us ” or to “‘ make us good.”” We shall make no 
effort to ‘‘ teach ’”’ him, but he will learn from his own contacts—the contacts 
of touch, sight, hearing and smelling—with nature, and from his own obser- 
vation. The teacher (whether parent, nurse or schoolmaster) will believe, 
with Ruskin, that ‘‘ the beauty of nature is the blessedest and most necessary 
of lessons for men; and that all other efforts in education are futile till you 
have taught your people to love fields, birds and flowers.” 

From his contacts with nature the child will begin to sense something of 
the mystery of growth. He will see the bulb growing imperceptibly into a 
plant, the seed into a flower : he will observe that some things, like the wind, 
can be felt without being seen: other “‘ things ” cannot be seen or felt, but 
only their results can be seen. He himself is growing and the statement 
that cabbage or the crusts of his bread will “‘ make him a big strong man ” 
will not be enough. Why will they make him grow ? What is it that makes 
the dead-looking bulb put into the soil in October transform itself into the 
daffodils of April? If he asks these questions, he must be answered, and 
answered as truthfully as the teacher knows. And the most truthful answer 
that I know to these questions is that a ‘‘ Spirit’ makes them grow. And 
what is a “ Spirit” ? It is something that we can’t see or feel: we can only 
see the results of it. Once there was nothing “alive ” in the world—just 
rocks and sea and mud: and then something began to make things “ live ” 
in the slime by the water’s edge. 

In all this the attitude of the teacher will be that this moving, dynamic, 
creating “‘ Spirit ” is something that we can apprehend simply because we 
observe the results of it, but it is a thing that we never can and never will 
comprehend, It is a Mystery. 

At the same time it must be remembered that a child accepts the possi- 
bility of what we “ know ” to be impossible : he accepts unreservedly in his 
own mind that while we, as human beings, are limited, there is an Unlimited 
and Illimitable. He accepts, for instance, the power of magic in his fairy 
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stories, and from these, too, he realises the existence of unseen powers or 
“* spirits ’”’ which “‘ move.” Perhaps also from the witches of his fairy stories 
he gains some apprehension of evil powers. 

Similarly through the love of his parents a child can apprehend that there 
exists something which we call “ love,” which cannot be seen or felt. This 
feeling will probably be stronger if the parent does not seek to alter the child, 
but simply encourages and helps it to grow. It is worth noting here that the 
word “ education ” by Latin derivation has to do with making a plant grow : 
Ovid uses the word educare when speaking of the earth making the grass 
grow, and Catullus speaks of the rain ‘‘ educating ” the flowers. If we think 
of education in this way we shall want to help the child to overcome super- 
ficial unpleasantness, but we shall want at the same time to leave it essentially 
the same personality : we shall certainly want to avoid what M. L. Jacks has 
called ‘‘ human topiary ”: or, I should be inclined to add, “ grafting.” If 
parents can avoid this, they will avoid also the natural resistance which a 
child puts up against coercion into being something which is unnatural to him. 
And they will be showing to the child the power of Love which is its first 
introduction to that greater Love which is God. 

It is not a necessary corollary to this theme that complete licence should 
be allowed to the child. Our “ education ” may include pruning, manuring 
and watering the plant or the flower; and with the child it will include 
anything which may help it to become the best specimen of its own kind ; but 
it will exclude devices which attempt to make it into something essentially 
different from its own innate personality. 

The second theme which we want the teacher to bear in mind and to 
illustrate, but not to present, is that the true conception of evolution is 
evolution towards ever-growing mergers. As the individual merges himself 
into the tribe, the tribe into the city state and the state into the larger merger 
of the nation, each senses some relief at losing a part of himself and becoming 
a part of something larger. The teacher, therefore, should have in his mind 
a concept of evolution which rests upon the idea of evolution towards God, 
so that the ultimate end, impossible as it is in this world because of human 
finiteness, is a willing merging of the individual in the eternal creative Spirit. 
A manifestation of this aspect of evolution is found in the evolution of 
religious thought from the notion of the tribal God, through that of the 
** loving Father of us all ” to that of pure creative Spirit. This indeed is an 
illustration which might well be presented to the child without obtruding the 
theme itself. The advance of this greater conception of God is as certain 
(and as chequered) as the advance of the incoming tide. The waves reach a 
certain point and then for a time that point is not reached again ; sometimes 
the watcher thinks that an approaching wave is bound to exceed that mark, 
but there is a backwash to prevent it, and he begins tq think that the tide 
has finally turned. But he is wrong. The tide is still coming in. So it will 
be with our illustration of the inevitable, though chequered, advance of 
religious belief. The child will see the Egyptians in the thirtieth or thirty- 
’ fifth century B.c. worshipping Amon: he will learn that ‘* Amon” means 
‘* That which is Hidden,” and that the mere fact that the god worshipped is 
invisible may be interpreted as the raising of worship from a material to a 
more spiritual level, and as a higher conception of God. Fifteen or twenty 
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centuries afterwards, he will see, the Israelites are worshipping their tribal 
God, Jehovah. He will learn of Abraham’s attitude towards religion as a 
simple personal communion with God: and of the connection which Moses 
made between religion and ethics, and of his belief in a God whose fundamental 
attributes were righteousness and mercy and a God who accordingly demanded 
righteous conduct and justice and kindness between man and man. And 
then he will follow the further inrush of the tide that comes when Jesus 
taught that God is a Spirit and that the Kingdom of Heaven exists, not ‘* Lo 
here ’’ or “ Lo there,”’ but within ourselves. But that is not the end of the 
story. Once again it will appear, as one by one Christ’s teachings are vitiated ~ 
or denied by those who claim to be His followers, that the tide has turned. 
But again the appearance is illusory. Not only so, but perhaps the process of 
evolution is speeding up very considerably. And whether this increased and 
increasing momentum will carry us to destruction or towards our Ultimate 
End will depend upon ourselves. ‘‘ Further advance,” says Gerald Heard, 
“though natural, though possible, though endowed, must be wholly 
intentional.” 

In the fact that this Ultimate End is impossible of fulfilment on the human 
level there is no cause for pessimism or despair. Pessimism and despair there 
well might be if, when looking back on our continual failures, our reforms 
which have turned out to be nothing but palliatives and our substitutions 
of one evil for another, we felt that there was no choice but to go on thinking 
out new palliatives and new visions of Utopia that are doomed to frustration. 
Pessimism, despair and discouragement, too, for the child who is told that he 
must practise self-sacrifice on the human level and that God is reached by 
negation and the frustration of all his efforts to “ grow.” And this dis- 
couragement will be accentuated in the case of a child who feels that it is 
only he who is selfish or frustrated and that others are reaching out towards 
some goal which he knows to be impossible for him. But if all our efforts 
(and not only his) on this human level have been failures:: if he is just one 
of a race or a nation or even a family in which his self is merged : and if this 
larger entity is evolving towards some higher level—evolving because it is 
will-ing to evolve and its evolution is intended and desired—then there is, 
not discouragement and despair, but the very certeinty that the process of 
evolution will continue, perhaps with ever-increasing momentum, as inevit- 
ably as the incoming tide advances. 

If it is thought that there has been too little in this article of a practical 
nature to justify its title, it is for the reason that I think that little should be 
taught. We have, perhaps, been too anxious to instil knowledge and not 
anxious enough to increase what I can only call “ activity of the spirit.” 
We have treated “‘ Divinity ” and “ Scripture ” as separate subjects divorced 
from the rest of the child’s education. But I am suggesting that if the 
attitude of the teacher is right, religion can be something which is related to 
all his activities. We need, I think, a syllabus in which a picture will be 
presented to the child of the progress of mankind as a whole : and included 
in that picture there will be a study of man’s religious thought, of his myths 
and of his ideas about God. 

C. F. RATHBONE. 


Lonpon. 
Vou, XLV. No. 3. 9* 





ON TEACHING DOCTRINE. 


J. BUTTERWORTH 
Divinity Master, New Mills Grammar School, Derbyshire. 


WHEN interest in Christian doctrine was moré anxious, more passionate and 
much more general than it is now there was tacit agreement that it should be 
soft-pedalled in the schools. ‘* Scripture ’’ was to rely on the morals implicit 
in Bible stories and on the atmosphere they carried. Now when doctrinal 
controversy is calmer, the Spens Report and the Butler Act suggest and allow 
more scope for the teaching of doctrine. Here then is an interesting paradox, 
that now we are less concerned about doctrine, we would concern the schools 
more with it. 

It is not simply that the tumult and the shouting having died, we think 
that we can now bring in “ doctrine ” quietly. There are positive reasons 
for wanting it. Even those who are not generally excited about doctrine 
often now wish it to be taught. We have not forgotten the dreadful success 
of Nazi German doctrinal teaching; that temporary though this success 
was and ghastly as was its character, it engendered a faith of such a force 
and with such a cutting-edge as to make our own hold on the Christian faith 
seem comparatively feeble and tentative. I talked for many hours during 
the last few weeks before the war with a Hitler youth leader who had 
previously been a member of a Christian youth group. There was little doubt 
that her new loyalty had given her a feeling of contact with significant 
reality, a sense of purpose framing her life ; something altogether different 
from what a church relying chiefly upon moral exhortation had been able to 
give her. Most significant of all were her contacts with Hitler (“* when you 
see him you must cry”’). The fact that the whole thing was a mad and 
malignant delusion does not disturb the other fact of its most terrible driving 
force ; these people really did believe that they were seeing, in their own 
day and generation, the supernatural moving in human affairs, and that they 
had a chance of allying themselves with it, sharing in its motion. Drucker 
(The End of Economic Man) tells a story about a Fascist orator in a central! 
European town which further illustrates my point. The speaker roused an 
audience to tremendous enthusiasm by asserting ‘‘ We don’t want higher 
bread prices, we don’t want the same bread prices, we don’t want lower 
bread prices—we want National Socialist bread prices.””’ An enormous 
appetite had developed for clues as to the meaning of temporal existence and 
the movement of events. In the days when we could see the enthusiastic 
Soviet films made by Pudovkin and Eisenstein a similar Messianism was 
apparent there also. 


I think there is a dim realisation in this country that the substance of 


what is best in our virtues derives from the time when Christian faith here 
had the same vitality as the malignant pseudo-religion of Nazism briefly 
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showed. Christian ethics are not rooted here because by rational comparison 
they have been preferred to the ethics of Plato or Aristotle ; we obeyed the 
injunctions of Jesus because we believed that He was God invading history 
to demonstrate His own nature and that the Resurrection was the historical 
proof of this. In the same way the Jews did not bring up their children in 
the admonition of the Torah because they were filled with admiration for the 
virtues towards which the Decalogue was directed. They owed obedience, 
they felt, because God had acted clearly and obviously within their view in 
delivering them from Egypt. Their obedience was to be a simple expression 
of gratitude to God for his visible activity. 

A half-conscious understanding that virtues are a by-product of faith is a 
very considerable factor, I think, in the widening and loosening of our latitude 
for the teaching of doctrine in the schools. A great many of the people would 
think absurd the assertion that the God who created universes of such dimen- 
sions that light travelling at 168,000 miles a second takes millions of years to 
cross them, and locked them ‘together with atomic force, came into our 
history as a baby whom his girl mother might have let fall or allowed to catch 
cold; very many of these would say that if desirable consequences follow 
from what they regard as such a myth, well, we had better get on with it. 
I do not claim that if these people were fully conscious of their own attitude 
they would say just that ; I do say, however, that it describes the practical 
sense of the reaction of public opinion to the implications of recent history. 

So the question arises—how far and in what ways are we who teach 
scripture in schools to take advantage of the situation ? 

Clearly we cannot quite take our chances in the spirit in which they are 
offered to us. We cannot teach religion for utilitarian reasons. One of my 
colleagues said to me before a staff meeting at which paper economy was to 
be discussed that I should be asked why, since I had used four dozen note- 
books more than my predecessor in a given period there had been no corre- 
sponding improvement in the moral level of the school. He was being funny, 
of course, but his remark puts neatly and precisely the position which we 
cannot on any account accept. We must not try to exploit God even for 
moral advantages. Dr Temple once described an argument in favour of army 
chaplains because they increased the morale of the troops as “‘ the ultimate 
blasphemy.” 

Nor, in view of the fact that the parents of many children are not Christian 
believers in any real sense, can we launch into our teaching in an evangelical 
way. That would be (I think) to take a dishonest advantage of our positions. 

My own solution of the difficulty follows. It is sometimes given as a direct 
talk (as in summary it appears here) but the attitude which I try to make 
explicit here is implicit, I hope, in all my Divinity teaching. 

There is no need to explain to those of you who are or who will become 
Christian believers, why we teach in school about the things which Christians 
assume. But this does need to be justified to those of you who are not and 
will not become Christian believers. As you grow older you will realise how 
few of even your most intimate thoughts are quite individual to you yourself 
and how much you are formed by the generations behind you. If you are 
to have a real understanding of your own mind and of the world in which 
you find yourself, even as a non-Christian, you would need to know about the 
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Bible which your ancestors took as the clue to the meaning of existence. 
Even if they were wrong you need to understand what was inside their heads 
in order to understand yourself. And in order to understand England. 
Tagore was asked after a return from this country to India what had most 
impressed him. He referred his questioner to a newspaper account of famous 
scientists and surgeons giving up their places in lifeboats leaving a sinking 
liner to quite ordinary women and children. He could not understand this. 
By any law of averages the men who went down with the ship would have 
been of more value to society than the anonymous people who were saved. 
And, indeed, there was no earthly reason why they should have sacrificed 
themselves. There was a reason, but it wasn’t an earthly one. The reason, 
which is without a commonsense basis, is one of the half-conscious assumptions 
of our civilisation. So you can’t (I point out) understand your people and 
your land without studying the Christian: religion. 

I find repeatedly that it is necessary to justify oneself to older pupils in 
this way. Many of the best of them feel that the fact that there is admittedly 
truth and wisdom in all religions should govern all religious teaching in 
schools. Why, they wonder, should we concentrate on Christian doctrine ? 
They cannot appreciate the practical difficulty that unless a religion is put 
assertively the essence goes out of it (that is why comparative religion is such 
poor stuff for teaching purposes). But they can and will accept the historic 
argument I have used, even, I find, those whose predispositions are against 
the Christian faith. 

Now just as it is true that the reality of a religion can only be shown when 
it is put assertively, it is equally true, I am convinced, that doctrine is shown 
most vividly as it struggles with other elements in ‘our culture. These 
elements can easily be detected and the clash demonstrated. I find that 
older children are particularly interested if beliefs at variance with Christian 
doctrine can be isolated even in a hymn-book. I used one morning lines 
from a hymn petitioning that the day might earry one “a little farther from 
the world, a little nearer Thee.” It is not difficult to show older children 
(16-+-) that the influence which is here at work has its roots rather in Platonism 
and the Greek distrust of matter than in the Christian belief in the Word 
made flesh and in the Christian doctrine of Providence. That God became 
human and absorbed the stuff of this world into Himself by processes of 
digestion like ours, and that the body thus formed showed the nature of God 
to men, contradicts the Greek assumption that we must withdraw ourselves 
from the phenomenal world in order to know truth. The parable of the Cave 
from Plato’s Republic can be used to point the contrast. I find that older 
children first become really excited about doctrine when they see that Chris- 
tianity does clash with other quite respectable doctrines and that the Faith 
is a protagonist in a perpetual war within our culture. For adolescents who 
have grown up with the idea that Christian doctrine is simply the formal 
arrangement of platitudes about being good, the conception that it is magnifi- 
cently controversial comes as an exhilarating novelty. With Sixth Forms 
one can develop the doctrine of the Incarnation into the general doctrine of 
Providence. God having come into the material universe, continues to show 
Himself through the stuff of the world and its events. The material circum- 
stance of our lives are all significant on this view. The set terms of our 
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existence challenges us to act either along with God or against Him, and to 
the man of faith there is peculiar significance about the way the terms are 
set: (this can be exemplified by the discussion of biographies, emphasising, 
of course, how much biographies must leave out). Acting with God means 
training for a nearer approach to His presence and simultaneously a growing 
awareness of His nearness. Thus we introduce the doctrines of heaven and 
(by reversing the foregoing) hell. 

I am sure that in seeking to demonstrate the vitality which resides in the 
Christian doctrine of Providence, we come to the very core of our task as 
teachers of religion. Whitehead (Adventures of Ideas) expressed the view that 
“ that religion will conquer which can render clear to popular understanding 
some eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of temporal fact.’ A sixth 
form can appreciate how well the situation caused by the invention of the 
atomic bomb illustrates the Christian doctrine of a God who applies his 
training and testing purposes through the passage of temporal fact. The 
great task of the generation, the testing task, is the conquest of war. We 
failed with the first attempts to pass our test and now it is presented to us 
again in a crucial and insistent form. God’s purpose is so incarnate in the 
structure of the world that a failure simply means that the problem set looms 
larger and more challenging. We can go further (I have still in mind the 
older grammar school pupils) and show that those who accept Christian 
doctrine are much more likely to deal successfully with the challenge than 
those who don’t. The scientific humanist, for example, finding purpose and 
religious motive in self-sacrificing work for posterity, has put all his eggs in 
one basket and can therefore be expected to be disconcerted when any 
posterity at all becomes hypothetical. The Christian believer is proof 
against despair in that he does not believe that this is the only world, whilst 
on the other hand, he does not withdraw from the problem, for he is bound to 
see God expressing Himself in the material presentation of just such a crucial 
problem as this. The problem is a continuous part of the Incarnation— 
God coming into the world to give men chances of becoming nearer to Him 
by working with Him. This doctrine of God incarnate in the passage of 
temporal fact (not, of course, equally or obviously in all facts) is at once the 
most important part of Christian theology for us to teach and the one which 
older children are most ready to receive. After realising (as many small 
children realise with disappointment) that there is no hope of seeing God face 
to face here, children of fifteen and older are quite ready to be excited by the 
search for clues which will show God at work in the world. ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work ’—this is quite a crucial claim and when 
children realise that Christian doctrine rests on such a claim and is not simply 
a matter of what (to quote the hymn) “ I think when I read that sweet story 
of old,” they appreciate that your purpose is to make them more at home 
with the real world and not to cramp them within moral prohibitions and 
injunctions. At this point the pupils realise that what you are teaching is the 
science of the ultimate nature of the real world. 

But another doctrinal concept—the Kingdom of Heaven—I find very 
difficult to present in such a way as to arouse lasting interest. Yet hardly 
any idea is more important if the youth’s religion is healthily to connect with 
his political and social thinking. The tension between the two sayings of 
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Jesus—“ If I by the finger of God cast out devils then is the Kingdom of 
God come among you,” and on the other hand, ‘*‘ My Kingdom is not of this 
world ’’—corresponds to the doctrine that whilst the Kingdom can never 
perfectly come in this world, efforts to make it come must never be relaxed. 
The whole training value of earthly life consists just in avoiding that relaxation 
of purpose ;_ yet, on the other hand, to believe that one can achieve a formula 
for perfect and stable life in this world causes just that demonic Utopianism 
which has caused devastation in the recent war and is behind the more 
disquieting symptoms visible in Russia. The balance between the two 
represents sanity in politics. 

The concept is exceedingly difficult for boys at the top of a grammar 
school just because they cannot see the sense of aiming at the impossible. 
They have been conditioned to adjust their aims to the possible expressed in 
a series of examinations and stages of careers. What the theologian calls 
‘* the relevance of the impossible ” requires some personal religious experience 
if its force is to be felt. Hence it is very difficult to get even older boys to 
incorporate this idea into their personal thinking. I have to admit that 
I have made far less progress with this point of doctrine as compared with 
the doctrines associated with the idea of Providence. 


J. BUTTERWORTH. 


New Mriuis GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 
A. R. WILLIAMS. 


I. 


As he often did, the Methodist minister called upon me at evening for a chat. 
Usually he was conversational, almost gossipy, but this night the Reverend 
Erasmus Grove seemed disinclined to talk, sunk into self-communing instead. 
Being a teetotaller, he was a heavy smoker, gazing reflectively through clouds 
of his own making. 

Out of them, after lengthy silence, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Christian Communism.” 

Following a pause, as he added nothing to it, I commented “ Effective 
alliteration, but it conveys little meaning to me.” 

My visitor laughed, saying, “‘ For a long time I’ve been dissatisfied both 
with Christianity and my position in it.” 

“*T agree heartily with the former. For the latter I wonder what you’re 
doing in it at all.” 

‘* On the personal side there was the environment, the influence of parents 
and others, an orthodox Methodist upbringing. I admit innocence and 
ignorance, but claim sincerity. I honestly thought I had a spiritual call. 
As that faded—for it has—I consoled myself with the argument that I was 
doing good ; that in the ministry I have great opportunities of doing good to 
other people.” 

‘** Now you’re getting doubts of that.” 

“Tam. Serious doubts. But I don’t wish to enlarge on them now. 
They’re not unduly disturbing me.”’ 

** Only I’m wondering what connection they have with your first exclama- 
tion of Christian Communism.” , 

Again Erasmus Grove laughed, half inquiring, “‘ You know the parable of 
the Good Samaritan ? ” 

ee Yes.”’ 

‘* T doubt if the Samaritan did much more good than the priest and Levite 
who passed by. At least we modern professors of Christianity are too content 
not to do more.” 

** What would you?” 

‘“‘ Instead of merely patching up the victims of the brigands we ought to 
take a band of Greathearts to root out and exterminate the robbers.” 

‘“* With yourself as leader of the crusade.” 

Smiling the minister replied, ‘‘ I don’t know about that, but I’ve sugges- 
tions to put forward. Not a readymade scheme for reforming the world or 
my bit of it, though it may have world-wide implications, perhaps reverbera- 
tions.” 

“ QOh.”’ 

Erasmus Grove was cheerfully resentful as he said, “‘ You can convey a 
cold douche, a volume of scepticism in a single monosyllable.” ' 

271 
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‘* Nevertheless I’m interested. What’s your proposal ? ” 

“ Christian Communism.” 

‘* Again Oh, with the same conveyed meaning as before.” 

‘** You don’t deserve to have the confidences of any enthusiast.” 

‘** But I get them. I gather you’re grieved at your present limitations.” 

‘** Who wouldn’t be ? Nonconformity as a force is spent. It’s no longer a 
movement, only a sect ; worse, a series of ill-correlated sects. I go on preach- 
ing Sunday after Sunday to a dwindling congregation whose daily lives are 
not affected by what I say or do.” 

“ True of all your professional brethren in all churches.” 

** Yes. So I want to get out of the rut, to shake them out of it, both 
ministers and laity.” 

** Why not preach a revival of faith, religion in toto ? ” 

** Tl leave you to answer that.” 

“Then I'll say what’s at the back of your mind; the haunting horror 
which vitiates the preaching of every priest whatever sect he belongs to ; 
you cannot, you dare not preach Virgin Birth, Resurrection, Ascension, 
Original Sin, Freewill, Atonement, Redemption, Judgement, heaven and hell 
and all the paraphernalia of medizval religiolatry.” 


Il. 


Erasmus Grove nodded slowly, saying, “It all means nothing to the 
masses. Two things will reach them and touch them : ethics and economics.”’ 

** You suggest combining the two.” 

‘* Separate each is useless, even harmful. Too long have they been kept 
apart, far too often antagonistic or indifferent to each other.” 

** You plan to unite them.” 

**It must be done. The only hope for frustrated millions lies in their 
amalgamation.” 

‘** This sounds interesting. Expound.” 

‘* We have to be honest with ourselves and to our hearers. We must 
abandon other-worldliness and Bible fetishism. Proceeding on the assumption 
this is the only world we know anything about—if there is another our place 
in it must be left in the hands of God who created it or of the force which 
evolved it—we must concentrate on making this world fit, the kingdom of 
God not only within us but about us. Our place and duty are here and now. 
Praying ‘thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven’ I intend to call upon all 
men of goodwill to put that prayer into action, as can be done. There’s 
enough material for goodness in the world. All the energies of war and 
profit-making and might-grasping which for centuries have disfigured 
humanity and made this earth a place of torment for millions, show how 
much power prevails misused and abused. We must canalise it into benefi- 
cent channels. The means exist ; the will and thought are not being employed 
to organise them. Therein ethics must direct economics.” 

““Hm. Fine in theory. And this Bible you mentioned.” 

‘“* Must be treated entirely modernly.” 

“* That doesn’t leave you much of it to work on.” 

“* T don’t want much of it. There’ll be quite enough left for practical use.” 
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‘“* You don’t mean you’re going to do as too many do—choose and pick 
passages from the Bible to suit your own purpose.” 

**Not at all. I propose working from the New Testament, mainly the 
Gospels.” 

“Then there’s a snag. I’ve recently re-read the Gospels. Astonished I 
am at what an enormous amount of them is miracle, magic, spiritualism, 
angels, devils, myth and legend.” 

‘*Most of that’s attributable to the ignorance of the times when the 
Gospels were repeated and recorded. I don’t accept plenary inspiration or 
literalism. All that you mention can be humanly explained and used illus- 
tratively, like the parables. I desire to emphasise the moral, social and 
brotherly passages.” 

“* And contradictory passages ? ” 

** Not so much as you wish to make out. I don’t take Christ’s statements 
as absolute commands; suggestions rather, some of them yearnings, to be 
interpreted in the light of our knowledge and experience.” : 

‘** Ingenious, perhaps evasive.” 

‘** On what texts do you hope to trip me up ? ” 

** None in particular. But some take much reconciling together.” 

** Remember I reject literalism. I want the spirit which quickens, not the 
letter which kills.” 

** Even then I see you doing much wresting of meaning.” 

“ Specify a few examples.” 

‘I come not to bring peace but a sword, and that passage about setting 
all members of a household each against other, and the parable wherein the 
lord commended the unjust steward.” 

*“* And the poor ye have always with you. I treat them as prophetic, not 
commands. Too many people adopt the latter idea. It’s wrong. Rightly 
enough Jesus prophesied woes, and we’ve had them, and shall continue to 
have them so long as national governments, imperialism, profiteering, war- 
mongering, power politics, materialistic religion and all such things exist.” 

“* T might’ve known you’d have an answer ready. You know all the tricks 
of your trade.” 

“Ido. And I’m going to use them in a wider field.” 

**Good luck to you. I see a bigger obstacle than verbal and textual 
quibbles, which you’ll have the sense to avoid.” 

“TI shall. What’s the bigger obstacle ? ” 

“ After setting aside the supernatural gross of the Gospels what’s left is 
not original ; not peculiar to Christianity or Christ ; much of it derivative.” 

“That I well know. It’s useful too. I want a world-wide appeal. It’s 
heartening to know that in Confucius, Lao-Tse, Buddha, King Asoka, the 
Q’ran, the Old Testament and many another philosophy and book are thoughts 
which can be synthesised. It will be possible to assemble a broad body of 
principles which are acceptable to all people who wish to see the world free and 
good. I find it encouraging to think that for centuries there have been seers 
with prescience and courage enough to understand the needs of mankind, 
and to state them boldly. What is needed now is for those insights, those 
illuminations, those truths to be made practical by being brought to bear 
upon the affairs of life ; our realities of existence lighted by them, so that the 
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material of economics may be warmed into usefulness and applicability to 
humanity’s needs. I began by emphasising the necessity to weld ethics and 
economics into one.” 
‘“Noble and comprehensive enough. How do you propose to set 
about it ?” 
III. 


The enthusiasm which made Erasmus Grove’s voice eloquent and his eyes 
shine softened to a smile as he said, ‘‘ I won’t indulge unnecessary modesty. 
I’m a good preacher, but I speak better on a platform. I shall lecture exten- 
sively on the lines I’ve indicated. Also I can write. I’ve no literary graces, 
but what is better for my purpose I write clearly and forcibly. I foresee wide 
publicity for my views. I intend wide publicity.” 

** You’re hopeful.” 

‘“*More than hopeful: confident. Let me argue from analogy. Look 
how Christianity spread into Europe, Mohammedanism over Asia Minor and 
North Africa, Buddhism in India. More modernly consider the spread of the 
Salvation Army, Christian Science and Communism. Bringing the case 
nearer home remember the expansion of Methodism within a few years after 
John Wesley started itinerant preaching.” 

Erasmus Grove paused, laughed and resumed, “I may have to upset 
apple-carts. I hope so. I’m disappointed with Methodism, with Noncon- 
formity generally. When one considers the spread of Protestantism, how my 
spiritual ancestors beat the Spaniards, crippled the Roman Church, checked 
the Inquisition and other persecutions, cut off one King’s head and exiled 
another—can you wonder I grieve that Nonconformity has lost its gusto, 
become merely a group of sects self-satisfied to smugness instead of carrying 
a redeeming message through the world with burning zeal. I’m only going 
to do what my forbears started two, three and four centuries ago, and should 
have been continued. I shall bring it up to date, understandable by and wel- 
come to every man. I see no more necessary mission, no other campaign so 
urgent as to sweeten and purify and enlighten the economic insistence of 
Communism by leavening it with ethics. Because Communism is going to 
sweep the poor and working millions of the world with more than religious 
fervour. I want to avoid the word religion, for it has a bad odour to the 
masses. It was unfortunate Russia went Socialist under such circumstances 
as necessitated it raising huge armies, but inescapable at the time. I intend 
my Communism to be pacific, which it can be when worldwide, all races and 
colours at one without distinction.” 

** Are you satisfied with your title of Christian Communism ? ” 

‘“No. The adjective is not sufficiently embracing. Ethical Communism 
is clumsy. The term Communism does not entirely please me. For the 
present I leave the titling. That will solve itself as the movement grows and 
spreads. Enough that I advocate and popularise co-operation of all men in 
economics for ethical reasons. I seek the salvation of bodies and minds 
conjointly.”’ 

On these lines as sketched by my ministerial friend we talked at great 
length. 

A. R. WILLIAMS. 


WALSALL. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Purosopuy. 


AmonG hopeful prospects for the future progress of philosophical study and - 
investigation in the English-speaking world (as distinct from the transient influence 
of some particular ‘‘ system ” or “‘ school’’) we may refer to the attention now 
being given to the question of Method, especially by American thinkers. Recent 
numbers of The Philosophical Review (Cornell University Press) afford evidence of 
this, as, for example (July, 1946), ‘‘ Method and Content in Philosophy,” by Mr 
G. P. Conger; ‘‘ Conflict ’’ (i.e. of principle and theories), by Mr W. R. Dennes ; 
and (September, 1946) ‘*‘ The Problem of Philosophic Method,”’ by Mr E. A. Burtt. 
The July number also contains a remarkable essay by Mr W. K. Wright entitled 
“The End of the Day.” ‘‘ The history of occidental philosophy,” he observes, 
‘** may be likened to three glorious days, corresponding mainly to ancient, medieval, 
and modern philosophy, separated from one another by intervals of comparative 
darkness ; we are now witnessing the twilight at the end of the third day, that of 
modern philosophy.” The author finds reason to believe that the present *‘ twilight” 
will be followed by a new dawn ; but it remains true, we may add, that there is no 
authoritatively accepted body of doctrine, called ‘‘ philosophy,” for which duly 
accredited spokesmen can claim to speak. Part of the essay is concerned with the 
organisation of philosophical instruction in American Universities. The most 
generally interesting parts of it are those in which he gives a descriptive distinc- 
tion between two types of philosophy, for which he uses the familiar words 
‘** magnanimous ” and ‘‘ minute ” almost as technical terms : ‘‘ By a magnanimous 
philosopher I mean one who endeavours to be an interpreter of humanity and the 
world in their mutual relationships ; he makes this endeavour in order that he may 
assist his fellowmen to recognise truth, to appreciate beauty, to discriminate 
between good and evil, and to direct their lives accordingly. . . . It must, I think, 
be conceded that all which is necessary to qualify a philosopher as ‘ magnanimous ’ 
is that his thought be in some sense synoptic, logically consistent and comprehensive, 
morally inspiring, and zsthetically appreciative, so that it enables men to adopt a 
constructive attitude toward themselves, their fellowmen, and the universe.” In 
this connection, Mr Wright observes that ‘‘ a magnanimous philosopher . . . may 
be . . . a materialist or an atheist.”” As a matter of personal individual conviction, 
a “materialist” or an “atheist” certainly may be “ magnanimous” in the 
sense described ; but the logical issues of materialism and atheism are another 
and a very different question. A man may carry on a great tradition even while 
professing a philosophy which denies its premisses. Of ‘“ minute ” philosophers 
the author describes various types. We quote his account of the ‘“‘ debunker ” : 
“Such a man, if he teaches the history of philosophy, concentrates his attention 
and. that of his class almost entirely upon the errors and inconsistencies of 
whatever great philosopher happens to be under consideration, and fails 
either himself to see, or enable his students to appreciate, the constructive 
achievements of the philosopher studied. . . . The ‘ debunker ’ goes down through 
the entire history of modern philosophy, exaggerating the mistakes and incon- 
sistencies in the thought of every thinker studied, and giving none of them credit 
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for any real contributions. He has no constructive philosophy of his own to offer 
to the class. At the end of the course, his students may come to the conclusion that 
it has been a waste of time, since none of the philosophers knew anything at all.” 

In the November number of the Review, in the course of a short critique 
of Lord Russell’s famous History of Western Philosophy, Mr G. Watts Cunningham 
observes that the conception of philosophy introduced at the beginning is markedly 
different from that avowed at the end. At the beginning, philosophy is said to be 
primarily concerned with “ theories as to the world and human life, as to what is 
good and what is evil, problems about which, even if we cannot finally solve them, “ it 
is not good either to forget or to persuade ourselves that we have found indubitable 
answers to them ” and which it is even useful seriously to study lest a too narrow 
devotion to science makes us “ insensitive to many things of very great importance,” 
or a too blind faith in theology induces ‘‘ a dogmatic belief that we have knowledge 
where in fact we have ignorance.” At the end of the story, however, it appears 
that such questions should concern the philosopher least of all, if at all. For here 
the genuine philosophers are said to be those ‘‘ who make logical analysis the main 
business of philosophy, and who . . . have achieved methods like those of science 
by which alone philosophical knowledge, in so far as it is possible at all, must be 
sought ”; but beyond the reach of such methods lies the vast field, traditionally 
included in philosophy, of the problems of value and the truth of religious dogmas, 
which are consequently not only insoluble and the discussion of them futile, but 
also even nonsensical and the discussion of them quite unbecoming to a serious- 
minded and enlightened philosopher. We may ask whether the type of philosophy 
in whose name the system-builders are condemned is competent to perform the high 
function assigned to philosophy by Lord Russell in his introductory remarks—‘“ to 
teach how to live without certainty, and yet without being paralysed by hesitation, 
is perhaps the chief thing that philosophy can do in our age for those who study 
as.’’ At the conclusion of his Durham Lectures on Science, Faith, and 
Society, Professor M. Polanye, referring to the conviction of the libres penseurs of the 
eighteenth century, that the critical faculties of man unaided by any powers of belief 
could establish the truth of science and the canons of fairness, decency, and freedom, 
observes “‘ thinkers like Wells and Dewey, and the whole generation whose minds 
they reflect, still profess it to-day, and so do even those extreme empiricists who 
profess the philosophy of Logical Positivism ; they are all convinced that our main 
troubles still come from our having not altogether rid ourselves of all traditional 
beliefs, and they continue’ to set. their hopes on further applications of the method 
of radical scepticism and empiricism.” “It is true,” he continues, “that there was 
a time when the sheer destruction of authority did progressively release new 
discoveries in every field of inquiry. But none of these discoveries—not even those 
of science—were based on the experience of our senses aided only by self-evident 
propositions. Underlying the pursuit of discovery in science is the belief in 
scientific premisses to which the adherents and cultivators of science must un- 
questioningly assent. The method of disbelieving every proposition which cannot 
be verified by definitely prescribed operations would destroy all belief in natural 
science. And it would in fact destroy belief in truth and the love of truth itself 
which is the condition of all free thought. The method leads to complete meta- 
physical nihilism, and thus denies the basis for any universally significant manifesta- 
tion of the human mind.” Dr Martin Johnson describes his richly-stored 
essay Science and the Meanings of Truth as a series of ‘‘ Studies introductory to 
asking what is meant to-day by the physical explanation of Nature and by a claim 
that scientific knowledge is true.”” The book is a contribution to the philosophy of 
sense-perception as well as to the logic of scientific method. In effect it is an 
attempt to re-state the principles of modern Physics in terms of the theory of 
* sense-data ’°—“‘ sense-data ” being regarded as objects not wholly dependent on 
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the mind nor wholly independent of it, but as holding an intermediate position 
between the percipient and the physical reality, the nature and even existence of 
which becomes problematical. It may be admitted that a good deal of modern 
Physics can be regarded as a system of logical constructions out of “* sense-data,”’ 
but in that case what becomes of the distinctively physical world ? Dr Johnson 
indicates the importance of this question when he dwells on Eddington’s masterly 
analysis of physical knowledge as the “‘ apprehending of structure,” but points out 
the ambiguity as to how far “‘ apprehend ” makes “ recognise ’? and how far it 
means “ create.”” Many of Eddington’s statements assume that it means “ create ”’ 
—without adequate discussion. In the preface to his recent book entitled 
The Principles of Moral Judgment (Oxford University Press) Mr W. D. Lamont 
explains that the central aim of his book is “* to examine the common moral conscious- 
ness with a view to discovering the principles or standards in accordance with which 
moral judgments are made.”’ From this point of view, the work may be described 
technically as a study in the “ phenomenology ” of human morality, with special 
reference to the modern western world. It seems to us to be a remarkably interest- 
ing, instructive, and suggestive study. This is especially evident in the chapters on 
the ‘* Morality of Social Justice.”” The author avoids mere generalities, and expounds 
his material in concrete terms. But we do not understand his apparent dismissal 
of all further inquiry into the reasons and grounds for maintaining the “ principles 
or standards in accordance with which moral judgments are made.” Our view of 
the validity of such principles, our view of the real basis of morality, depends upon 
our conception of what Man is. The validity and content of moral judgments will 
not be the same if (with some modern philosophers) we regard Man as nothing more 
than an embodied complex of “ sense-data,” or (with Plato) as an embodied 
“soul” capable of good and evil, or (with Christianity) as a child of God and heir 
of an immortal destiny. From Columbia University we have received a 
book of unusual character and interest, published last year by the Philosophical 
Library, New York. The University made use of a Travelling Fellowship order to 
appoint a qualified person to travel in the Soviet Union to report on a subject on 
which there has been too much heat and too little light. What do the Soviet 
Russians really believe ? The result has been a book by Dr John Somerville, 
entitled Soviet Philosophy : a Study of Theory and Practice. The author has made 
observations, gathered materials, studied documents unobtainable here, talked 
with leading thinkers and ordinary people. He has tried to make his book true to 
the meaning of a living philosophy as found among those who live by it, and to 
avoid ‘‘ propaganda ”’ of any kind. Any detailed comment is, of course, impossible 
here ; but we must quote one of his most important conclusions: ‘‘ The question 
which we in America as a sovereign State are morally bound to raise in our inter- 
national relations is this: can we live in peace with this philosophy? I am 
suggesting that we have no moral right to fight people because their philosophy is 
different from ours, except if it is a philosophy advocating military aggression . . . 
as a desirable form of self-expression. It is impossible to study the philosophy of 
Nazism and Fascism without realising that it is exactly of that character. Soviet 
philosophy is not of that character.” 


II. THEOLOGY. 

It has been said that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit remains the least explored 
and-developed part of the Christian religion. This is connected with the historical 
difficulty of Trinitarian theology—the relation and distinction between God and 
Eternal Son and God the Holy Spirit. We believe that the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, when its deep significance is developed, becomes the ultimate expression of 
the unity and communion of God and Man. Dr Geoffrey Nuttall’s impressive work 
The Holy Spirit in Puritan Thought and Experience is a welcome contribution to 
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this vital theme. He gives to the term “ Puritan ”’ a wide range of meaning, but 
not beyond what is warranted by history. In his “* Critical Conclusion ” the author 
observes: ‘‘ About the very nature of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit there is a 
certain largeness and elasticity which makes it capable of being used as a permanent 
foundation for theological superstructures. . . . We have seen the radical Puritans’ 
readiness to acknowledge ‘ fresh light,’ to ‘ know their own homes,’ to learn from 
‘something in Nature,’ and to draw upon current philosophical terminology. In 
this conclusion we have suggested ways in which the doctrine, and a theology in 
which the doctrine is treated as primary, may be related to recent thought-forms in 
the spheres of history, science, and philosophy. Such a theology has the further 
advantage of retaining a genuinely substantial identity with an important New 
Testament theology, an early theology, in the formation of which Jesus Himself 


took part. . . . The conception of Jesus as inspired by the Holy Spirit is primitive, 
and certainly belongs to the claim which Jesus publicly made for Himself ”’ 
(p. 176). In his book Jesus the Man (Harvard University Press) Professor 


Warner Fite offers in modest compass a modern Ecce Homo. In the course of his 
exposition he refers to the claims which Jesus made for himself, and says that in 
the case of any modern preacher or reformer such claims would be set down to 
monumental arrogance, if not to a cundition more dangerously psychopathic. But 
‘*‘ for Jesus in his time and place this is hardly the fitting explanation. What was 
then the basis of his ‘ authority’? It seems to me that we must look for it in some 
sort of ‘ religious experience ’ such perhaps as the vision which came to Paul on his 
way to Damascus. For Jesus it may have been in the heavens opened at his 
baptism and the Spirit of God descending upon him as a dove (which, according to 
Matthew and Mark, only he saw), and in the voice (which doubtless only he heard) 
declaring ‘ Thou art my beloved Son.’ On the other hand it is possible—though 
for an oriental imagination this is less likely—that it was only (sic) such a deep 
conviction of a divine call such as might even today be regarded as in some sense a 
divine revelation ” (p. 65). The affinities of the conception of the Spirit 
in Jewish Wisdom Literature with the Christian conception, are effectively shown 
by Mr J. C. Rylarsdam in his booklet entitled Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature 
(University of Chicago Press), which also gives a useful bibliography. Among the 
difficulties which have ‘* made Christianity shy of the Spirit as the final authoritative 
medium of its historic revelation,” he mentions “ the fear that by appealing to the 
immediacy of human experience and conviction, even within the fellowship, it 
would be difficult to keep sight of the peculiar character of the Christian revelation. 
The holiness of the Faith, it is felt, can be better protected by more tangible means. 
Christianity has always wanted to claim the masses, and instinctively it has known 
that the masses whom it claimed seldom knew that ‘spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned.’ Difficulties such as these should not be discounted. They 
remind us that not easily do we hold as our own ‘ the freedom of the sons of God.’ 
Yet that freedom seems to demand the authority of the Spirit.” 


S. H. MELLONE. 


BRADFORD, 
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REVIEWS. 


Le Christ. By Ch. Guignebert.—Coll : L’Evolution de L’Humanité, No. 29 bis).— 
Paris.—1943.—Pp. xxv-+408. 


THE appearance of a new volume of the great French series L’ Evolution de 
L’Humanité is truly a notable event, and in the case of the present volume it is 
especially so, since it is the work of a scholar of outstanding eminence and in the 
series it forms a sequel to his other two books on Christian Origins. Unhappily it 
also marks the end of Charles Guignebert’s contributions to New Testament scholar- 
ship, for he died in August, 1989. The book in its present form has been posthu- 
mously produced by his secretary and collaborator, and as such it is necessarily 
incomplete ; a further volume entitled L’£glise had been planned. 

As M. Henri Berr, the Director of the Bibliothéque de Synthése Historique, 
remarks in his preface, this work is characterised by that caution of judgement 
which Guignebert shows in his other writings. ‘‘ Je ne sais pas, et c’est un aveu 
que j’aurai plus d’une occasion de répéter ’’ : such is Guignebert’s own confession, 
and, although the result may often seem negative to the reader who is looking for 
guidance from an expert, it is also often the only judgement which can be reached 
in the field of Christian Origins when the criterion is an austere concept of what 
constitutes historical evidence. Guignebert, however, usually states what is his own 
opinion on a debated point. 

The work falls into three parts, which are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Jérusalem,” 
‘** La Naissance du Christianisme,” ‘‘ La Paulinisme,’’ and they represent the three 
consequent stages which Guignebert sees in the development of the primitive 
Christian movement. Implicit in the process of development was the transforma- 
tion of the original eschatological faith in the historical Jesus of Nazareth to that 
in the Kyrios Jesus, the pre-existent Saviour-God—“ la foi premiére en Jésus, en 
ce qu’il avait dit, prescrit et fait, 4 se transformer tout 4 fait en foi a Jésus, a sa 
mission, & la singularité admirable de sa personne.” This interpretation is, of 
course, not new, but here it is cogently presented both by virtue of the fact of the 
expert knowledge of the author and by the prudence and candour of his judgement. 

For Professor Guignebert Jesus is the ‘* cause originelle’’ of Christianity, and 
in the return of the primitive disciples to Jerusalem to await the Parousia of the 
** Ressucité glorifié ’’ he sees the next effective cause of the movement. Itisin the 
economic situation of this tiny community of believers, in their ‘‘ pseudo-com- 
munisme,” that he thinks that the first beginnings of organisation are to be 
discerned ; the Twelve were probably originally appointed to administer the 
common fund (Acts iv. 35), and thus in effect ‘‘ la caisse a fait l’Eglise.”’ The 
disciples did not immediately begin to preach, and their resort to propaganda is 
perhaps to be seen as evidence of the failure of their hopes in the imminent return 
of their Master. 

Guignebert’s suggestions about the evolution of the Christology of the Jerusalem 
Christians are valuable. Putting aside the doctrine of the Son of Man as non- 
Palestinian on the ground that it was in origin ‘‘ un contre-sens grec” on the 
Aramaic bar-nascha, he thinks that the memory of the most primitive stratum of 
interpretation has been preserved in Luke xxiv..19 and Acts ii. 22, where Jesus is 
regarded as a prophet “ armé de la puissance de Dieu.” Acts ii. 36 expresses the 
belief in his Messianic exaltation, and from this concept a richer Christology inevit- 
ably developed under the pressure of various forces, one of which was the Jewish 
Christians’ reaction to their countrymen’s repudiation of the Messiahship of Jesus 
and which operated to cause them to abandon the distinctively Messianic attributes 
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while increasing their veneration of him. This tendency was duly accentuated by 
the Hellenists, who continued to exploit the theological possibilities of the title 
Kyrios to the neglect of that of Christos, which soon became part of the personal 
name of Jesus. The death of Jesus concerned the Jerusalem Christians apologeti- 
cally ; its soteriological significance remained unexplored. 

That the Palestinian Christians were early divided on vital questions of inter- 
pretation and policy has been obscured and distorted by the tendentious narrative 
of the Acts and its disregard of true chronological sequence. Guignebert believes 
_ that the Hebraic Christians probably did not undertake any really extensive 
propaganda until the national revolt against Rome in A.D. 66 or the flight of the 
Jerusalem community into Transjordania in 68. It was the Hellenists who first 
interpreted faith in Jesus as nullifying the cultural and legal prescriptions of Judaism 
and who naturally turned to undertake the universal propagation of their faith. It 
is here that we come to realise particularly the misfortune of Guignebert’s untimely 
death, namely, in that he was prevented from taking his account of Primitive 
Christianity beyond the death of Paul. Consequently in the present work he only 
briefly indicates a rather naive acceptance of the later legend, derived from Hege- 
sippus, that the Jerusalem Christians fled to Pella during the catastrophic upheaval 
of the Jewish war against Rome. Whether subsequent investigation of the credi- 
bility of this legend would have led him to study at length the fate of Jewish Chris- 
tianity during those terrible years which finally resulted in the utter overthrow of 
the Jewish nation must unfortunately remain unknown. 

The defect is serious, since it seems that Guignebert never carefully considered 
the significance of the apparent insulation of Palestinian Christianity from its 
contemporary social and political environment, according to the narrative of the 
Acts. Although he is highly sceptical of the Lukan record, he falls completely 
under the spell of its vivid narration and accordingly confines the scope of his 
consideration of the movement to the purely arbitrary limits set by the author of 
Acts. One important consequence of this is to be seen in his failure to appreciate 
the proportions of the problem which the unexplained supremacy of James, the 
brother of the Lord, in the Jerusalem Church implies ; it also seems to blind him 
to the suspicious fact of the absence in the New Testament documents of any 
reference to the origins of Christianity in Alexandria, the great Egyptian metropolis. 

Guignebert is fully alive to the inconsistency of the Lukan account of the ante- 
cedents of Paul. He thinks that Paul’s own statement in Gal. i. 22 must be 
absolutely accepted and, therefore, the scene of his persecuting activity located 
somewhere outside Palestine. He accepts the tradition that Paul was a native of 
Tarsus, and, in discussing the possible influence of the Apostle’s early pagan environ- 
ment, he gives a useful account of the culture of the Cilician city. His general 
opinion on the question of the degree to which Paul had assimilated the ideas of 
Greco-Roman culture is cautious and wise. He thinks that Paul “ ait jamais 
déroulé un livre hermétique ou se soit intéressé de propos délibéré.& un Mystére,”’ 
but that he was unconsciously influenced by his environment, so that many passages 
in his writings are unintelligible without reference to hermetic texts or to the 
Cynico-Stoic diatribe. 

Paul would appear to have acquired his most effective knowledge of Christianity 
in Antioch. It was in this city, thinks Guignebert, that the divinisation of the 
Christ (l’ascension du Christ vers Dieu) really began. This novel interpretation of 
the Palestinian Jesus ‘‘ tendit & se dépouiller de ce qui la rattachait encore au 
messianisme juif, pour le bénéfice d’une conception plus large et plus haute, celle qui 
répondait au titre de Kyrios.” It was the Antiochene Christians, too, who sought 
to explain the death of Jesus by the notion of a god who dies and revives, in order to 
give to his devotees an example and a guarantee to guide them on the way to 
salvation—there was yet no idea of redemption by virtue of the death of the god. 
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In regarding Paul as a “‘ Septuaginta-Jude,’’ Guignebert is undoubtedly right 
in thinking that he was essentially unimpressed by the simple messianic doctrine of 
the Jerusalem Church, but he fails to appreciate the significance of the vigour of 
Paul’s repudiation of any suggestion that he had been dependent on the instruction 
of the Jerusalem authorities during the vital period of his conversion. Similarly 
Guignebert seems to underestimate the seriousness of Paul’s conflict with the 
Jerusalem Christians, when he interprets the evidence of controversy as pointing to 
Paul’s psychological propensity to quarrel with the other apostles and his tendency 
to regard his consequent isolation as part of the divine plan. While Paul was 
certainly intolerant in his view of the unique character of his own spiritual experience 
and mission, the difference between himself and the Jerusalem leaders is surely not 
to be explained merely in terms of temperament, for an intellectual factor was 
involved, the evaluation of which is vital to our understanding of the true proportions 
of a fundamental issue in the development of Primitive Christianity. Thus it 
becomes understandable how that Guignebert, while making the penetrating 
comment on Gal. ii. 8 that Paul ‘‘ stylise le judéo-christianisme en péirinisme, en 
face de sa propre conception du christianisme, en face du paulinisme,” fails to see 
the fundamental significance of Paul’s assertion of the existence of two rival inter- 
pretations of the faith in his Galatian and Corinthian Epistles and misses the 
invaluable evidence of Paul’s farewell speech to the Ephesian elders in Acts as a 
prophecy post eventum of the fate of the Pauline achievement after its creator’s 
demise. 

As we have already noted, in the present volume Guignebert was prevented 
from tracing the development of Christianity beyond the death of Paul, which event 
he thinks probably resulted from his trial before the imperial tribunal. This fact 
has necessarily meant that some of the most important issues, which lie in the 
obscurity of the four last decades of the first century, are not discussed. Especially 
unfortunate is it that we have not finally this great scholar’s views on the apparent 
eclipse of Paul’s reputation and its curious subsequent rehabilitation. 

Part of the final section of the work, namely, that entitled Le Paulinisme, has 
been derived by Guignebert’s editor from material published in 1933 in Les Cahiers 
rationalistes. Whether it still represented the author’s views in 1939 is not clearly 
stated, but the section as a whole is valuable. 

Guignebert frankly regarded Pauline doctrine as a kind of Mystery: “le 
paulinisme est, dans sa forme, une adaptation chrétienne de l’aspect des Mystéres 
hellénistiques.”’? But besides the qualifications implicit here, there are others even 
more important. Paul’s use of such words as vimos and réAews is not to be 
understood primarily in terms of current usage, but in the obvious context of the 
words in Paul’s plan of the economy of faith in Christ. Likewise an essential 
distinction is drawn in describing Paul’s soteriology : “‘ Cette originalité ne procéde 
pas d’un coup de génie mystique, mais d’une interpretation en mythe d’un fait, en 
soi triublant, génant, scandaleux, celui méme de la mort du Nazaréen.”’ And it is, 
notably, by the evidence of “‘ ce détour,” which he thinks that Pauline speculation 
is obliged to undertake, that Guignebert finds the fact of the historicity of Jesus 
immovably established. 

This volume, like the others in the series, contains a valuable bibliography ; 
among omissions therein there should be noted the two important studies of E. 
Lohmeyer (his commentary on Philippians and his Galiléa und Jerusalem), an 
omission which corresponds to Guignebert’s neglect to consider two important 
factors in the development of Primitive Christianity. 

The hope is to be expressed that in due course this volume may be translated 
and added to the fine English series which parallels the French collection L’ Evolution 
de L?Humanité. 

CaTreRicK, YORKS. S. G. F. Branpon. 
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Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth. By Erich Frank.—Oxford 
University Press.—Cumberlege.—Pp. 208.—10s. 6d. net. 

Preface to Philosophy. 2 Vols. Text Book and Book of Readings. Text Book— 
By W. E. Hocking, B. Blanshard, C. W. Hendel, J. H. Randall, Jr. Readings. 
—Selected by R. E. Hoople, R. F. Piper, W. P. Tolley —The Macmillan Co.— 
Pp. 508. Pp. 513.—$2.50 and $3.00. 


Tue exclamation that jumped to mind in reading the first of these works was 
Whistler’s favourite—Amazing ! It is amazing in the range and depth of its discus- 
sion which is so lucid as to deceive the reader by its very clarity. Only on a second 
or third reading does the unpretentious mastery of its argument fully strike home. 
It is amazing not least in the erudition of the notes which follow every chapter and 
extend, in sum, to 69 pages in small type, thus leaving less than 100 pages of text. 
These notes provide a permanent compendium of references which, if looked up and 
well pondered, would prove a valuable philosophical education. The index is a 
model of what an index should be and covers 27 double-column pages. 

Dr Frank is a historian of learning in medieval thought. He was formerly 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Marburg, and, since 1939, Research 
Associate at Havard. He is distinguished as the author of Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, and he has, moreover, been occupied with literature, music, mathe- 
matics and the nature of art. These ‘‘ Mary Flexner Lectures ”’ are six in number 
and deal with the most fundamental themes that can concern the human mind— 
The Nature of Man; The Existence of God; Creation and Time; Truth ont 
Imagination ; History and Destiny ; Letter and Spirit. 

It were ludicrous to try to indicate here the sinewy lines of an argument demanty 
unfleshed almost to the white bones of its structure. But a few general observa- 
tions, suggested by the treatment, may be made even at the risk of the sheering off 
at the outset of the type of rationalist who is reluctant to listen to reason when it leads 
inexorably to religion and faith. To ask the right questions is often better than to 
offer the right answers. In intelligence tests for children a wrong answer may show 
a brighter comprehension of the nature of the problem than a fluky or reach-me- 
down correct solution. Unscrupulous teachers, however, have been clever enough 
to give a thorough preparatory drill in this method so as to destroy the debatable 
usefulness of these tests. Something of this kind may occur among respectable 
philosophers who never tire of discussing the expected questions and of giving the 
mimeographed answers. Dr Frank, onthe contrary, puts before us with a directness 
that cannot be dodged, the real issues. A sincere effort by any reader to give an 
unambiguous statement of his disagreement with him would be a salutary exercise 
in honesty of discussion. 

In the light of science and philosophy which to-day tend to coalesce, can we 
still attribute any radical significance to religion other than that of an organisation 
of values or of Value itself? J. Dewey maintains that ‘“‘ Values are as unstable as 
the forms of clouds,” and Freud asserts that one. of the outrages that humanity 
has had to endure upon its naive self-love is that the ‘‘ ego ’’ of each one of us “ is 
not even master in its own house but that he must remain content with the veriest 
scraps of information about what is going on unconsciously in his own mind.”’ We 
may, surely, push this still further and ask whether he is warranted to speak at 
all of his own mind, or to regard reason itself as anything except a charlatan’s 
bag-o’-tricks for “ rationalising ”’ his failures and follies and for soothingly justifying 
his animal instincts by an elaborate process of self-deception—if indeed he can be 
said to have attained to the integrity of a self to be deceived. In such ways as 
these modern scepticism is not the shallow doubt of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. It now runs deep and becomes a killing frost. 

The blind impulses in the nature of man are being released and threaten all that 
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we mean by civilised society. Individual self-centredness limit his unselfish desire 
to serve the common good. What is truth for me must confront what is truth 
for others. The logical articulation of my own thought, however consistently 
systematic has no greater human authority than the harmonious order of the truths 
of other men who are at least as well qualified for philosophical reasoning as myself, 
and, in each separate case, almost certainly better qualified. Our thought, there- 
fore, becomes invincibly dialectical and philosophy means permanent strife. 
Humanism can never discover a sovereignty of its own unless it be that of brute 
might claiming without really valid authority to be right. Is there then a super- 
human, and supernatural Power on which we are dependent ? ‘‘ The spontaneous 
feeling, however, that our existence has its centre not in itself, is precisely what in 
religion is called faith. It is in this feeling that the true nature of man reveals itself, 
for it is his principal characteristic that in his being, in his thought, and in his 
volition he is related to something other than himself, to a truth that transcends 
him. Even fajth is experience, not the experience of an external object, but the 
experience that in his own existence, in his own consciousness and truth, man is 
dependent upon an objective force. ‘ Faith is the evidence of things not seen.’ ” 
(pp. 16-17). It is once more religion that imposes upon philosophy, as also upon 
science, the work of making Life itself come to an ever-growing, if also ever-not- 
quite, understanding with the necessity of a religious faith. The entire treatment 
throughout all these lectures is a brief but piercingly penetrating contribution to 
this end. 

The two companion volumes, Preface to Philosophy, separated as Text and 
Readings, are admirably conceived and carried out, but belong to a different kind 
of treatment intended for a different kind of reader. They provide strictly a 
Preface for the student of philosophy but are of high interest even for thinkers far 
beyond the stage of beginners, and even for professional philosophers. They cover 
an enormously wide field and the readings to which the text refers form an anthology 
of lasting value including excerpts, some lengthy, from all civilisations and all 
climes, and range from classics such as Plato and Aristotle to vividly stimulating 
thinkers such as Nietszche, Marx, L. P. Jacks and Bertrand Russell. The text is, 
in no depreciatory sense, a common-sense empirical approach, alluring, illuminating 
and persuasive. After all, in a Preface covering all history and all the world, 
Experience is the right approach. It is at least the grandfather’s clock of civilisation 
working by the swing of a pendulum. But the swing from one side to another is 
useless and comes to nought unless some moral and spiritual revival periodically 
winds up the clock. By a new gravity of the plummet, it must give fresh impulse 
which actuates the entire movement and continues, with whatever. corrective 
adjustments, the traditional principles and presuppositions which govern human 
thought. In parts the treatment seems almost too obvious and simple, but as it 
proceeds it tightens its grip until the argument becomes compulsive and conclusive. 
Many a reader well on in years will make himself almost sad by reflecting—What 
would I not have given to have had such a work as this at hand when I began to pay 
court to this hard-hearted but infatuating mistress! It is not really fair to parti- 
cularise where so much is good, but I cannot refrain from saying that Part V, on 
Religion, is nobly done. 

It is perhaps an uncatholic bias that makes me wish that the selected readings 
drawn from Judaism and Christianity had been more extensive and had included 
among Our Lord’s parables that of the Sower which many rank as the most profound 
and wonderful in all the world’s literature. The work is not only well arranged 
but excellently printed, produced and indexed, and makes a treasure to be prized. 


J.M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE, 
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The Challenge of New Testament Ethics. By L. H. Marshall.—London : Macmillan.— 
1946.—Pp. 363.—15s. net. 

The Way of Life: A Study in Christian Ethics. By C. J. Barker.—London and 
Redhill: Lutterworth Press.—1946.—Pp. 280.—21s. net. 


TuE first and larger half of Mr Marshall’s book consists of six chapters in which the 
character of Jesus’ ethics, their theoretical basis, and their practical application are 
comprehensively and readably discussed. They are followed by four dealing with 
the ethics of Paul. A ‘“‘note” to Chapter X refers briefly to ethical teaching elsewhere 
in the New Testament, while the short Chapter XI deals with ‘“‘The Ethical Approach 
to Christology.” The ground is, of course, familiar to students of the New Testa- 
ment : but it is useful to have the matter laid out on a systematic plan. Naturally 
there is much with which many readers will spontaneously agree : and they will 
find the main modern objections to Christian principles convincingly answered. 
Certain of the author’s positions, however, seem distinctly questionable ; but I 
have space to touch on only two or three of these. 

We all know that it is sinful to be ‘selfish’: but is self-love the real root of 
all sin, as the author maintains ? I submit that it is not, and that to claim that it is 
is philosophically an over-simplification. For instance, is cruel persecution selfish ? 
Lecky says the medieval persecutors ‘*‘ contemplated the sufferings they had caused 
with a satisfaction that was as pitiless as it was unselfish.” Mr Marshall might 
reply that the enjoyment of this satisfaction is clearly selfish : but the same could, 
strictly speaking, be said of all conduct which brings satisfaction, not only of conduct 
that is clearly bad. Moreover, he frequently tells us that the self-love which is the 
root of sin is ‘‘ undue,”’ or “‘ excessive,”’ or “‘ inordinate ” self-love. But clearly the 
repeated use of such qualifying adjectives indicates that we have not got to the root 
of the matter : for such description as is given of the precise kind of self-love that is 
evil is by no means easy to apply to the facts. 

Again, how often has the contrast been drawn between the inwardness of Jesus’ 
ethical teaching and the external character of the Jewish legal system ! Mr Marshall 
repeatedly emphasises it. Yet here, too, the point seems to me to be overdone. 
True, much of the later Jewish law was in the nature of a code of rules about cere- 
monial details : so far the contrast is correct. But in what respect can the injunc- 
tions to refrain from coveting, to love God, or to love one’s neighbour, or the 
psalmist’s prayer for a clean heart, rightly be described as ‘‘ external’? ? They 
affect the inner life as directly as does any saying of Jesus. If by their externality 
be meant the fact that their source lay outside the mind of the obedient Jew, they 
are no more “‘ external ’’ than are the injunctions of Jesus Himself, when accepted 
by the Christian. I can see nothing in Jesus’ teaching which puts it essentially 
outside the Jewish conception of ‘* Torah ” as divinely communicated instruction. 
It often concerned itself with particular situations, while the Jewish law often 
concerned itself with internal ideals and principles affecting the inner life. 

Some injustice is done to Judaism and little honour to Jesus by decrying the 
Judaism of His day as if it had in it no nobler elements. It is true that Paul often 
spoke disrespectfully of “‘the Law’’: but we must never forget (a) that, as Mr 
Marshall admits, he often spoke as if its moral contents were still valid (1 Cor. vii. 
19; Rom. ii. 13 ; xiii. 8-10, etc.) ; he by no means “ scrapped the Ten Command- 
ments ” ; and (b) what first led him to contrast legal obedience with reliance on faith 
was not the injunctions to love God, to love one’s neighbours, not to covet, etc., but 
the absurd demand that his Galatian converts should be circumcised. The difference 
therefore between Jesus’ teaching and the Jewish Law needs re-examining and 
stating in other terms. 

Not unnaturally, such a study as Professor Marshall’s contains numerous points 
of exegesis on which there is room for difference of opinion, but which cannot be 
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discussed in a review. Perhaps the most important of these is the question of 
participation in war. I do not wish here to obtrude my own conviction as a student 
of history that Jesus was a pacifist, and that, had it been otherwise, he would 
probably not have been crucified. Yet it is well known that the pacifist interpreta- 
tion of his teaching was regarded as the right one by many pre-Constantinian 
Christians, and has been accepted by large numbers of intelligent moderns. Mr 
Marshall is fully at liberty to differ from this view, and to say why he does so. But, 
faced as we are with the steady worsening of the international situation after two 
“* justifiable ” and successful wars (as illustrated by peace-time conscription in 
England, by the atomic bomb, and by Russia), it seems to me a pity to treat pacifism 
simply as ‘“‘a childish error’ and to speak of it with contempt as if it were no 
different from complete passivity. 

Mr Barker’s book consists of a systematic discussion of the general principles 
of Christian ethics, with less direct concentration on New Testament teaching, 
though, of course, not without dependence thereon. Its distinctive feature is the 
author’s insistence on the connection of Christian ethics with “ eschatology ’—by 
which he means not so much the future life, still less any climax destined to occur 
in historical time, but the world of supernatural spiritual realities and values in 
general. The originality and saneness of the treatment may be illustrated by the 
remark: “ If a theory implies a conception of God’s character out of accord with 
our moral convictions no amount of seeming evidence from scriptural passages can 
make it a living belief.” 

As with Professor Marshall’s book, so here: there are numerous exegetical 
details which strike one as dubious. We have, for instance, no right to refuse to 
translate puc8ds (not piofos, by the way) in its accepted sense simply ‘“* because our 
Lord never admitted that merit lived from man to God.” Sevodapoveordpous 
in Acts xvii. 22—despite its etymology—almost certainly means “ very religious,” 
not ‘‘ very ” or ‘“‘ somewhat superstitious ” (though I see the latter is accepted by 
Lake and Cadbury): a compliment fits the context far better than a “ gentle 
rebuke.” In Matt. xix. 21 the words “‘ Ifthou wouldst be perfect,” like the ** youth” 
of the rich ruler, is undoubtedly an historical gloss from the hand of the Matthzan 
evangelist. 

It is difficult to write on ethical principles without becoming platitudinous : 
and Mr Barker hardly escapes this danger. Much of his matter consists of the 
enunciation of rather obvious general truths. He purposely excludes any full 
discussion of the problems of sex and of war, though he does not apparently think 
much of conscientious objectors. His constant use of the word “‘ were ”’ instead 
of ‘* would be ” is a somewhat trying, if a pardonable, mannerism. One of the two 
short appendices consists of a refreshing criticism of Rienhold Niebuhr’s Gifford 
Lectures. 


C. J. Capoux. 
Oxrorp. ; 





The Open Society and its Enemies. By K. R. Popper.—Vol. I, The Spell of Plato.— 
viii + 177 pp. of text, 91 pp. of notes in smaller print.—Vol. II, The High 
Tide of Prophecy, Hegel and Marz.—vi. +- 267 +79 pp.—London : Routledge.— 
1946.—42s. : 


Tus is, beyond any doubt, a great book. Unfortunately it is also an unnecessarily 
experisive book. There is no reason why 640 pp. of thin paper should not have been 
bound in one volume and produced for one guinea like the 916 pp. of Lord Russell’s 
History of Western Philosophy. 

The Master of Balliol who described The Open Society in the Manchester Guardian 
as “‘ an exciting book, full of the most interesting things and well worth reading,” 
says it is a great pity that the author “ insisted on having everything out, either in 
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the text or in the notes,” thus depriving himself of the large audience to which this 
magnificent book is entitled. But the reason why the author had to give chapter 
and verse and the most detailed analysis of his sources for every statement is—in 
Lord Lindsay’s own words—‘ the English habit of reading great men like Plato 
and Hegel, getting out of them what is suited to one’s needs and neglecting the 
rest.” Unfortunately other nations with other needs have done the same, not 
neglecting, however, what has so far been neglected in this country, but may not 
be neglected any longer by the generation just coming up to the universities from 
the services: to wit the illiberal totalitarianism (Laws, 789 c—e.), the racialism 
(Rep., 414, b—d), the prohibition of free thought and innovation, the ruthless inquisi- 
tion and religious persecution, the institution of a secret Nocturnal Council of 
inquisitors with the power to suppress silently all independent thinkers unwilling 
to conform to the doctrines imposed upon the people by force (Rep. 519, e, f.), 
lying propaganda, cleverly devised myths—“ inspired lies” (Rep., 314, e, f.)— 
rites and ceremonies and even faked ballots (460, a) advocated with all the power of 
persuasion of which only an incomparable genius disposes, by none other than the 
divine Plato. 

It is well known that the idealist who said (Rep. 558, b), ‘‘ no one can grow up 
to be a good man unless his earliest years were given to noble games ”’ has not only 
inspired the English Public School System but invented the type of all the Humanist 
secondary schools and universities. But it is less clearly realised where Messrs 
Mussolini and Gentile or Dr Goebbels and indirectly even the half-educated author 
of Mein Kampf learned their political wisdom. It is not a mere accident that 
university students and younger secondary school-teachers (the Gymnasialpro- 
fessoren of Germany) played such a prominent réle both in the fasci and in the 
S.S. gangs. Where but in Plato’s Laws (941, a, f.) did they all read : ‘‘ The greatest 
principle is that nobody, whether male or female, should ever be without a Leader ? ” 
Where, pray, but in Plato’s Republic (468,c) did the S.S. men find the brutal law 
more or less freely accepted by the League of German Girls that for the duration 
of war everybody of either sex must submit to the wishes of the brave : ‘*‘ Nobody 


may say ‘No’ to him”? The State, says Plato, will thereby obtain two distinct- 


benefits : more heroes incited to bravery by this privilege and again more heroes 
owing to the increasing number of children sired by heroes. 

They who accuse Dr Popper of being ‘‘ unfair ” to Plato by pointing out those 
of his teachings which English lighthearted adept skippers like to overlook ad 
maiorem gloriam Platonis will never be able to appreciate the effects which a less 
selective classical education may produce on other nations getting out of Plato 
what is suited to their needs. The study of the ‘‘ humanities ” does not necessarily 
make students more humane in all countries. 

Lord Lindsay thinks “ that Dr Popper in his second volume is grossly unfair 
to Hegel. There is, of course, a great deal of tosh in much that Hegel wrote ; 
but the Philosophy of Right is a fine book.” If it is, the beauty must be in the 
discriminating eye of the British beholder. Or perhaps the English edition is a 
great improvement on the execrably obscure style of the Prussian original which we 
Austrians have been reading and where we found such precious pearls as the following 
words of wisdom : 

‘* War has the deep meaning that by it the ethical health of a nation is preserved 
and their finite aims uprooted. . . . War protects the people from the corruption 
which an everlasting peace brings upon it.” 

“The State is the Divine Idea as it exists on earth. . . . We must therefore 
worship the State as the manifestation of the Divine on Earth. . . . The State is 
the march of God through the world. . . . The State knows what it wills. . . . The 
State is real and true reality is necessary. What is real is eternally necessary. The 
State .. . exists for its own sake. . . . The State is the actually existing, realised 
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moral life.” We whose country has been trampled into the mud by “ the march 
through the world ” of ** the State ” of Hegel and is now lying prostrate under the 
heels of the armies of Hegelian Marxism cannot help seeing Hegel’s ‘* bombastic 
and hysterical Platonism ” and especially the nefarious principle of the absolute 
moral authority of the State overruling all personal responsibility and all individual 
conscience writ large in letters of fire over the ruins of Vienna University where 
Ernest Mach taught us, of the Roemer of Goethe’s Frankfurt and the once proud 
and free cities of Diirer’s Niiremberg, Reimarus’ Hamburg, Thomas Mann’s Bremen. 
Counting the milestones in the apparently irresistible headlong rush along the 
“* Road to Serfdom ” of all the European and Asiatic nations—ruunt in servitium 
consules, patres, equites, quanto quis illustrior tanto magis falsi ac festinantes—we can 
only implore our English friends of the Society of Individualists and the National 
League of Freedom to see to it that, as soon as the present expensive edition of this 
book has been bought by all the libraries and readers who can afford it, a cheap 
unabridged one is published to be sold for two shillings or half a crown at the utmost. 


RoBERT EISLER. 
OxForp. 





The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton, Professor of 
Anthropology, Columbia University——Humphrey Milford.—Pp. 532.—Price 
28s. 6d. 


Tus book contains a series of essays by a group of American experts, dominated by 
anthropology as the most comprehensive of the social sciences or as the synthesising 
science as such. Consequently it covers a very wide field of subjects, ranging from 
anthropology (‘* The Scope and Aims of Anthropology,” ‘‘ Applied Anthropology in 
Colonial Administration ”’), biology (‘‘ Society and Biological Man’), and psychology 
(‘‘ Racial Psychology,” ‘* Sociopsychological Aspects of Acculturation ”’), to economics 
(‘‘The Present State of World Resources”), politics (“‘ Population Problems,” 
‘* The Colonial Crisis and the Future ”) and sociology (‘* Techniques of Community 
Studies and Analysis as applied to Modern Civilised Societies”). It will therefore 
satisfy many needs and is, by its skilful combination of factual description and 
analysis, useful to the specialist as well as to the general reader. 

It would be quite impossible to discuss all the valuable papers. But three points 
fundamental to most of the articles are of general interest and worth mentioning. 
The first, brought out in the title of the book, concerns the interrelation of the 
science of man and. the present world crisis. This problem could be tackled in 
either of two ways, theoretical or practical. Theoretically it could be argued that 
the present crisis in all its aspects (political, economic, moral and religious) is 
essentially a crisis of man who has lost his faith in God and who debunks all values 
which so far have given meaning to human life. In these circumstances, it could 
be concluded, a science of man counterbalancing the artificial division of the human 
studies into many unconnected sciences should prove of special importance. It 
wouid be possible to define exactly the subject-matter, the scope and the method 
of such a science. But that is not the American way, which is essentially practical. 
The notion of a science of man remains undefined, it is more or less a cover for all 
that is progressive in the above-named sciences. The authors are concerned with 
the application of this new knowledge to the intelligent planning of a new world 
order which now appears inevitable. They are convinced that the builders of such 
an order are foredoomed to failure unless they understand the potentialities and 
limitations of their human material, as well as the underlying long-range trends of 
human history, and unless they master adequate techniques.—This brings us to 
the second point, the application of the techniques of science to the solving of human 
problems. This seems very American indeed. It implies the acceptance of science 
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as the new god, but this new creed is here sobered and tempered by the confession 
that the social sciences have only begun to understand the behaviour of human 
beings, whether in individuals or in groups. On the other hand, it leads to immensely 
sound results, e.g. to the recognition that “ the inoculation of administrators and 
officials with the anthropological point of view contributes immeasurably to a more 
efficient, tolerant, enlightened, and sympathetic government of the native peoples 
concerned ” (p. 381). There will hardly be any objection to this phrasing, which is 
of New Zealand origin. There is a third point, expressed in. the sentence, 
** There is little doubt that the cultural focus of our society lies in the field of tech- 
nology ” (p. 167). This reveals a specifically American Weltanschauung. 

The nineteenth century has seen different attempts to find what they regarded 
as the independent variable in History in comparison with which everything else 
is mere “‘ superstructure.” Since Marx invested material or economic processes 
with this basic dignity, factors of biology (like race), of psychology (like the sexual 
instinct), of sociology (like the class struggle or the change of élites) or of history 
(dependence of events on their specific position in history) have been substituted 
for them in other one-sided theories of history. Here a specific technological inter- 
pretation of human civilisation is added. Technology, #.e. the totality of methods 
which any society has developed for dealing with its natural environment (the most 
important of which are the techniques for producing food and other necessities), is 
claimed as the determining factor in history. All other aspects of a culture must 
be such that they do not interfere with these basic techniques. These stabilised 
technologies do not, however, determine, religion, philosophy, etc., in a positive 
manner. ‘ Any particular technological foundation is capable of supporting any 
one of several different cultural superstructures. The nature of the foundation 
merely limits the range of possibilities ” (p. 210). In other words, the techniques of 
production known to any society set definite limits to the development of its culture 
in other directions. The cultural changes in our time occur precisely in this most 
fundamental sphere of technology, and spring from two inventions, namely that of 
scientific method and that of how to produce power. The forces unleashed by these 
discoveries are so tremendous that if not controlled they threaten to destroy 
civilisation. This is the reason why a science of man which recognises the need for 
conscious planning in the sphere of society (and, it should be added, in that of 
economics) can be a help for the solution of the present crisis. 

Even if every one of these one-sided theories, together with this rather arbitrary 
general scheme of “* basis and superstructure,” be rejected, and even if it is recog- 
nised that all these isolated factors are in reality interdependent, it still has to be 
admitted that Dr Linton’s theory has a double value, expressive and indicative. 
It expresses in a lucid manner the ideology of American civilisation which has indeed 
its focus in technology. It indicates, on the other hand, a factor of the greatest 
importance in the history of mankind. Since this factor has already been stressed 
by Marx this theory is a derivative of Marxism stripped of its materialistic, socialist 
and communist elements. It represents, so to speak, an ideological minimum on 
which the United States and Russia could agree. Both these civilisations are in 
fact specifically technological. In recognising the inevitability of some sort of 
planning, the book seems to be well in advance of American public opinion. 

For these reasons this work deserves serious consideration in this country. The 
danger that.the new world civilisation may become merely technological under the 
overwhelming impact of the two giants is enormous. If this should come to pass 
it would represent the final victory of the machine over man, and mankind would 
have to re-start again in search of a soul. We should forestall this danger by uniting 
all the forces of Europe and Asia which stand for man’s victory over the machine. 


OxForD. 














